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MY WINDOW IN EGYPT. 


I am seated at my window in my own rented house 
at Alexandria, and the hour is about 1 p.m. Few 
people think of dining during the heat of the day; 
such a lassitude is generally prevalent, that it renders 
even the digestive organs inert; it is only casual 
visitors—such as mariners, who labour late and early 
—that keep up the old system of one-o’clock dinners. 
With the skin peeling off our noses, and the thermo- 
meter, in the coolest room, about 110° Fahrenheit, a 
water-melon and a few grapes constitute our mid-day 
repast; after which, the shade extending in that 
direction, we loll listlessly upon the divan, and look 
out o’ window. 

If you were to visit the European Square at this 
moment, you would find it a desolation. Merchants 
and clerks have gone home for their two hours’ siesta ; 
every shop is closed, every office shut up, and there 
is not so much as a stray breath of wind anywhere in 
that neighbourhood. 

Talk about the Desert of Sahara—in the months of 
June, July, and August, I will back the European 
Square against any spot above ground for heat and 
solitude. A vast level oblong, surrounded with 
buildings so white and dazzling that the very recol- 
lection of them gives one a headache; the surface as 
hard and dry as any macadamised road, and not a 
‘sprout of grass to cheer the heart of a hungry spar- 
row; in the centre a fountain, built, doubtless, with 
humane intentions, but as water never played from 
its spout, a horrible mockery to such unhappy way- 
farers as chance circumstances compel to be abroad. 
In width, it is not perhaps a hundred yards; yet 
with the shelter of umbrella, with loose straw-hat 
carefully enveloped in linen, with every preventive 
that the ingenuity of experienced men can suggest, 
to traverse that distance under a mid-day sun is 
sometimes more perilous than an arctic voyage. It 
was not many years ago that a young British noble- 
man, robust in constitution, full of health and pro- 
mise, crossing from Shepherd’s Hotel, at Cairo, to 
the then consul-general’s residence, dropped as a 
soldier might drop in an action—pierced, ay, pierced 
through the brain by the irresistible heat of the sun. 

The sky above is molten lead, the earth beneath is 
sweltering and hissing, bursting into angry cracks, as 
if, like Dives, to implore for one drop of water. Nor 
Pompeii nor long-buried Nineveh could be more 
deserted ; and in the absence of all breeze, there is 
an atmosphere circulating which is as stifling and hot 
as can be well conceived. If you look down, the fiery 
reflection nearly burns your eyeballs out of their 


with the immense brilliancy of the daylight. The 
breath comes and goes heavily, and the vertical 
rays of the sun penetrate everywhere. Not all the 
children of Israel, when they murmured against 
Moses, could have experienced greater thirst than 
does the unhappy stranger trapped into a mid-day 
saunter here; and not all the waters of the Nile, 
dirty-looking and muddy as they are, could slake his 
thirst. A land of plagues from first to last, let poets 
and romantic souls sing or say what they will about 
the picturesque fertility of Egypt and the Land of 
Goshen. A pretty picture, an interesting panorama, 
a theme for the clergy and the antiquaries to gloat 
over it may be, but it is a detestable home for any 
one who has breathed a purer air. 

Under these circumstances, we do wisely to remain 
under shelter, and to gasp in common with the 
sparrows for a breath of air. What seems like death 
to us, is, however, life and animation to the natives; 
their wardrobe is so inextensive, their nature so 
averse to anything like cold—so much so, that many 
of them eschew cold water for ablutions—that a fiery 
hot day is their summum bonum. On the opposite and 
sunny side of the street, where the heat would pierce 
through our boots, lies stretched out at full length, 
an Egyptian mother, casual vendor of vegetables; her 
basket is her pillow; and by her side, open-mouthed 
and blear-eyed, is her infant—both fast asleep, as any 
prince upon bed of eider down; the eyes, and every 
other exposed portion of both child and mother, are 
positively one living mass of flies; and yet learned 
men that travel marvel why it is that ophthalmia is 
so prevalent in Egypt. Without exaggeration, it may 
be said that these dreadful insects positively eat the 
children’s eyes out! And yet such is the force of 
habitude, they sleep on serenely, never so much as 
raising a hand to brush off the intruders. 

But we have not long to wait before there are other 
and far more gratifying sights to excite curiosity. 
Here comes a procession of women, headed by what 
may be a handsome girl, only we can see nothing but 
her eyes; behind her are a dozen more; and bringing 
up the rear-guard are innumerable old hags and 
ragged little children, who fill up the interval between 
the chants of the first-named damsels with inco- 
herent cacklings, produced by the application of the 
palm of the right hand to the mouth, and emitting 
sounds like Wurrah, wurrah, wurrah, wurrah! The 
first girl carries a goodly sized chest, painted a brilliant 
green, with vermilion stripes; the others, some 
covered trays, some kitchen utensils; and conspicuous 
in the group is the one that bears the 7ass-il-humum, 
the pot which all oriental ladies carry with them to 


sockets; if you look up, you are positively blinded 


the humum, or bath, and-which usually contains the 
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henna to dye their eyelids, nails, &c., the soap, and 
any little fragrant essence. This is a wedding-gift 
rocession. Achmet-il-Beharde is going to espouse 
on the beautiful daughter of Seid Mustapha, 
and as the wedding comes off to-morrow, he is 
sending his wife’s trousseau beforehand. What that 
box or those platters contain, is a mystery to the 
vulgar eye; we are therefore obliged to be guided 
by the fair bridemaids, who enumerate the goods one 
by one, and after each article has been thoroughly 
described, the beldams aforesaid evince their applause 
by their cackling. The girl with the box assures us, 
and everybody else who is awake in the street, that 
the box on her head, in the first instance, cost a 
hundred piastres; that it opens and shuts with a 
spring like music; and that it is lined with the 

udiest coloured paper. Upon this, the old ladies 
indulge in chorus. ‘Then girl No. 2, who apos- 


trophises the Prophet, calls his shade to witness | bar 


that on her head she has five rotolos of sugar, five 
rotolos of coffee, a rotolo of sweet stuffs, a dozen wax- 
candles, besides many other domestic trifles. Girl 
No. 3 carries a gallon of olive oil; No. 4, cooking 
utensils—and they obligingly inform us of the exact 
value of every article, pieces of information which 
our old landlady—who, as well as the other lodgers 
and friendly neighbours, has come in to peep—gives 
us to understand is all rubbish; otherwise, when the 
first girl, the one with the box, begins to enumerate 
its contents, we should have been gratified to find 
that the bride will be handsomely provided for. Such 
shawls, all from Cashmere, and never a one under 
L.50 sterling! Such silk dresses! such tarbooshes 
and strings of pearl! such jewellery ! 

Pa noe tte may A man “yo then? ‘Bosh!’ is 

e ol y’s indignant reply. He is or 

m, to Meer-i-deen, the chief of the ee 
is pay ten piastres a month, and he finds himself. The 
boxes and trays are all empty; and the whole concern, 
me and all, will cost him about ten shillings. 
till, however, the old ladies chorus in lustily; and 
the expectant bride, who is possibly at this moment 
scouring out cooking-pots, and terribly in want of a 
wash, will think as much of that green box as though 
it was filled with golden sovereigns. When these are 
gone by, a hideous abuse of melody ascends to our 
windows; and there, standing at the door of an 
opulent Mohammedan, are three itinerant musicians, 
— men of the Mussulman faith, men robust in 
th, and the finest we of indolence ever 
mortal set eyes upon. In all conscience, they are 
dirty enough to muster amongst the filthiest of 
the filthy, though to hide this defect, or improve their 
a ce, they have besmeared themselves with 
es, with here and there a daub of ochre; they 
perform a species of cannibal dance to their own 
music, wherein, however, they seem to lack energy 
to enable them to lift one leg over the other. They 
chant something about Mohammed and Ali; and the 
dulcet accompaniment to their hideous voices is an 
old tin pannikin, a useful article, which serves them 
as money-box—when anybody is fool enough to give 
them anything—and musical instrument po The 
devout hadjee, however, is beyond the reach of their 
din, and so, after exhausting much breath, they 
depart, ‘not without manifest indignation and per- 
ceptible ebullitions of wrath. These saints live upon 
charity, and, to all appearance, thrive well. 

The next man, and one who causes a great sensa- 
tion in the household, is the hawker. He has a 
bale of goods on his head which, strange to say, 
he cries in Italian. Bella Muzzolina! ‘ ey, come 
we here, sir, and let us inspect your goods.’ With 

crity the wish is complied with; with equal 
quickness all the women ion mufiled themselves 
up; and the hawker, first waiting to fill and light 
w 


his pipe, produces to our gaze the most 
onlerfal ieoichantins aioe handker- 


chiefs, all of the most brilliant pattern. The old 
landlady fumbles in her pocket for her purse, which 
contains exactly one piastre and ten paras. What is 
she to do? She has set her heart upon some of the 
goods, and wistfully she appeals for succour. He is 
a thoroughbred Jew, though, is this hawker ; and after 
much breath spent, and higgling and haggling, we 
become purchasers. He has sold us some of his goods, 
but setiing wherewith to quench the thirst which 
our conversation with him has intensified. As soon 
as he has left, therefore, we ring for raspberry-vinegar 
and water. The faithful handmaid Stans us the 
bottle (after first producing in its stead blacking and 
fine black ink); we proceed to open it, the only cork- 
screw being one pertaining to a pocket-knife of many 
blades. The search for this, however, proves vain ; 
the hawker has taken a fancy to it, and long before 
the conviction strikes us, sold it—a capital 
n. 
ere are other sights that we witness from our 
window in Egypt, as we sit here day after da 
during the hot and sultry weather. More damse 
with more trays upon their heads, only that this time 
the contents are real substantial goods—articles of 
consumption, such as boiled fowls, stewed mutton, 
&c., besides sundry cunning Egyptian sweetmeats ; 
which are being conveyed as a congratulatory offer- 
ing to the lady of ‘ Kara Beg,’ who has diffused much 
happiness around her by presenting her lord and 
master with a tenth son. Both mother and child are 
doing so well that Hackin Mustapha recommends 
nourishing diet, upon the strength of which news, her 
devoted friends forthwith supply her with as much 
a as would stock a decent-sized farm- 
ut what is this that causes the landlady and the 
black slaves to scamper down stairs as if possessed, 
and forthwith to bolt and bar the patie moan and 
drag heavy chests inst it? This is a fanatical 
ession, wherein the more bigoted dervishes and 
ollowers of the Prophet think it an incumbent duty 
to stick any dog of a Christian or Jew that crosses 
their path ; and being aware of this fact, frightened 
men and women, who chance to be abroad, run a 
mile out of the way, and conceal themselves wherever 
and as best they can. On the present occasion, the 
spectacle is got up in celebration of a anes Jew, 
who has renounced the faith of Abraham, and adopted 
that of the Prophet. Such a conversion is very, very 
rare indeed, pm consequently there is the more boast 
and the more dis a it. The only motive that 
has induced the bf ew to turn backslider been love 
of lucre; and great men, high in authority, have 
promised him affluence and position, and everything 
else that is good, none of which, however, we very 
well know, they mean to confer upon him. 

This procession makes din and noise enough, in 
all conscience, for, in addition to a huge tom-tom, 
there are five or six smaller ones, and discordant 
shawms, and villainous squeaking fifes. This con- 
stitutes the band; and after the band comes a 
brave display of flags, mostly red streamers, carried 
upon spikes; the men that carry which are the 
most cut-throat-looking ruffians, profuse in beard 
and moustache, mostly one-eyed, and all armed to 
the teeth with murderous weapons. Behind these, 
the very picture of abject despair, almost in a state 
of perfect nudity, covered with dust and ashes, comes 
the renegade, who is a poor, sorry-looking, worthless 
thing of about thirty years of age. He must be 
exceedingly tired, for they keep him almost ar a 
ally dancing and leaping about, to evince publicly, 
I presume, the great joy he feels at the high privilege 
of being admitted into the Islam faith. Now and 
then, the music ceases, and the procession halts, when 
two bearded old imaums, one on either side, proclaim 
aloud the cause of the procession, and make the 
unbeliever recant aloud all other faiths save only that 
of Allah, and Mohammed, his prophet. ind, with 
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drawn swords, are some half-score fierce men, who 
use the sword-points now and then to give him a 
little prick when he laxes in the energy of his war- 
dance, and who, with jealous suspicion, watch every 
motion of the renegade, and if he attempted to escape, 
or hesitated in recanting aloud, would cut him down 
with as little compunction as you or I would a mad 
dog. The procession is followed by all the riff-raff 
and scum of the Mohammedan population, and 
amongst them many women, who applaud at 
intervals. 

What a people are the modern Egyptians for love 
of display and noise! If you ask a porter to move a 
stone out of the street, he will get two or three 
friends to assist him in making a noise over it. 
To hear them groan, and yell, and scream, and 
exclaim, is really quite alarming to @ stranger; 
and if it chance to be a heavy beam of timber 
that they have to hoist up some new building, 
the disturbance they make terrifies one into the 
belief that a general revolt and massacre is going on 
in the town. Such a scene is now transacting under 
my window. Full three-score-and-ten men, besides 
boys, have harnessed themselves to an empty bullock- 
cart, which they have been ordered to drag up to the 
Square. Behind them are two bashis, with whips 
to urge them on, if necessary; and they make 
as much noise over it as any twenty ordinary men. 
The way the labourers go to work is certainly unique 
in the art of transport. Whilst one half strain upon 
the ropes, the others are singing and clapping their 
hands, and all unite in the ae of ‘ Yalah Maley, 
Yalah Maley, Yalah Maley, Yalah ! ’—this last with a 
yell that shakes the very foundations of the house. 

Such is the ever-varying panorama I witness from 

my window, that nobody can possibly divine what 
may be coming next. Sometimes I am startled and 
gratified by the fine martial notes of a military band ; 
and then, exactly where those savages passed with 
the renegade Jew, there go by, with military ste 
and air erect, as fine a set of fellows as one Mow 
wish to see. They are not many in number, but 
indeed I would back them against the whole native 
population of the place, and that despite the pacha’s 
vaingloryings about his 7 The occasion for this 
rare apparition is one of rather a melancholy nature: 
the first-lieutenant of an Austrian brig of war has 
died suddenly of sun-stroke, and having paid him the 
last sad honours, these Austrian marines and sailors 
are marching down to the sea-side to the exquisite 
music of their band. The sweet notes have hardly 
died away before we are aroused by the well-known 
sounds of Pop goes the Weasel from a certain execrable 
barrel-organ—and O, shades of the Pharaohs! there, 
in the middle of the street, sunburnt and weary, yet 
grinding away manfully, is Francisco from Genoa, 
ust as much at home here as though he were in 
Ttaly itself, or where, perhaps, after he fared the 
best, under the drawing-room windows of some 
paterfamilias in the West End. 

As the afternoon draws on, the siesta-loving popula- 
tion wake up again to the toil and turmoil of every- 
day life; the setting in of the sea-breeze seems to 
the signal for this, and certainly no one who has not 
experienced it can understand what an invaluable and 
precious boon this said breeze is in a climate like that 
of Egypt. Its immediate effects in renovating and 
restoring your shattered energies and fevered frame 
are almost miraculous. There is indeed balm in 
Gilead yet, so long as the sea-breeze blows healthily 
on the shore. Almost the first sign of a general 
wakening up to activity, is a charge of donkeys 
through the street; these are conveying watchful 
— to the Square, to look after owners’ interests 
and quick dispatch. Then comes an interminable 
string of gawky but invaluable camels, all heavily 
laden with building materials for the new railway 
station. Shopkeepers draw aside the curtain that 


protected them slightly during their nap from heat and 
the flies ; carefully they rinse their mouths and wash 
their hands and faces, readjust their turbans, and then 
shouting for the nearest wullud, give him a para to 
go and order coffee from the nearest coffee-shop. 
Then they light their pipes, and thoroughly rouse 
themselves to activity. Itinerary vendors of stuffs— 
mostly women—begin to make their appearance, and 
vast and divers is the dis lay of commodities. Many 
sell kakies—a small kind of bun—which looks anything 
but tempting; some have oranges; some cheese, 
like the coarsest common soap in flavour as in 
appearance ; others have halwah—a sweet stuff 
made of oil and honey; and there are even a few 
with trinkets, such as please the taste of tian 
damsels, and are suited to their kets. hese 
usually take up a position on the shady side of the 
street, and squatting down, establish a small business 
of their own, from which they will not budge an inch 
until long after dark, and the shops are closed, and the 
good people gone to bed. Most doleful and woebegone 
are their cries, as they break through the stillness of 
nightfall, especially the women who sell radishes, and 
very fine oaiken too. 

About 4 Pp. M., just as the minarets are summoning 
the faithful to prayer, a pleasant shade falls over 
the street ; the sun is lowering fast in the west, and 
the sea-breeze freshens up apace. Then come sturdy 
suckees, or water-carriers, tottering under the heavy 
skins of water they carry upon their backs, and as 
they pass along, plentifully water the streets, laying 
the } og and creating a pleasant cool atmosphere 
around. I could almost positive that I hear 
the hot earth hiss again as the water bubbles for a 
moment over its surface. Then also come forth, with 
much clanking together of metal cups, vendors of 
liquorice-water, sherbet, and other cooling drinks ; 
each one of whom is enveloped in a small cloud of flies, 
which attach themselves peculiarly to this craft, and 
drowning themselves by thousands, render the drink 
anything but inviting to our eyes and palates. The 
Arabs, however, swill plentifully of these mixtures. 
Then also coming round the corner you shall hear 
the faint tinkling of coins, growing louder apace, as 
the itinerant money-changer chucks up some half- 
dozen dollars with one hand, and catching them 
expertly again, offers change for a sovereign. In the 
midst of all this, a perfect spectre from ill health 
and much fatigue, strides a gaunt American mis- 
sionary—whose time and earnest labour, poor fellow, 
are unfortunately thrown to the four winds—distri- 
buting tracts to infidel, heathen and Jew, who — 
them willingly, but only devote them to such 
purposes as fresh lining old bandboxes, or wrapping 
up odds and ends in their shops. 

Two more sketches before the daylight closes in 
around my window. First, a remarkably cleanl: 
looking man for an tian, with a stall as w 
scoured as a man-of-war'’s decks. This is the vendor 
of huckalower—a sweet stuff, consisting of exceedingly 
thin layers of very good pastry, interlined with sugar, 
pte and walnuts, the whole soaking in an am 
supply of honey. This buckalower is the ne plus ultra 
of confectionary, and when made at home, is —- 
very relishable dish. Next neighbour to the bu 
lower man is a liberated slave, selling karoobs, the 
fruit of the locust-tree, things that look like dried 
scarlet-runners, but which are by no means disagree- 
able to the taste, and which are used in Egypt by 
all classes as a slight laxative during summer. This, 
and the honey close at hand, with the garment off 
yon camel-driver’s back, constituted the worldly effects 
and requisitions of John the Baptist. The locusts he 
ate were doubtless none other than these; and the wild 
honey of Palestine is peculiarly delicious, from the 
flavour imparted to it by the aromatic herbs and 
flowers whence the bee sips. The buckhal opposite 
has hung out his solitary light, and simultaneously 
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there is a wurze-ze-ze-ze-ing sound in my room. That 
is the mosquitoes, confound them, coming in for their 
night’s entertainment! 


OUR PASSPORT SYSTEM—THOMAS 
EDMONDSON. 


Some of our readers, like ourselves, must be old 
enough to remember how, in the early days of the 
railway system, they were compelled to shift for 
themselves and their luggage, from time to time, as 
best they might; to buy new tickets, to wait while 
they were filled up, to hang on, in cold and discom- 
fort, at almost every joint of the journey, and to have 
to do with divers companies which had nothing to 
do with each other but to find fault and be jealous. 
If we contrast this unorganised condition of affairs 
with what the Railway Clearing-house is, and what 
it does, the system, or rather entire want of a 
which prevailed some twenty years ago, with that by 
which we can take our ticket from ost any place 
to any other, and get into a carriage on almost any of 
our great lines, to be conveyed, without further care, 
to the opposite end of the kingdom, we shall have a 
tolerably clear conception of what we owe to the 
man in whose fertile brain originated the thought, 
complete in its whole scope and all its details, which 
we now sce embodied in the mighty institution we 
have named, and in the grand organisation by which 
the railways of the United Kingdom act, in regard 
to the convenience of individuals, as though they were 
one. 

This man was Thomas Edmondson, a member of 
the Society of Friends, who had not been very success- 
ful in life, and who, at the time of his invention, was 
maintaining himself as a railway clerk at a small 
station on the Newcastle and Carlisle line. In the 
course of his duties in this situation, he found it 
irksome to have to fill up, with minute details, every 
railway ticket that he delivered. He saw the clumsi- 
ness of the method of tearing the bit of paper off the 
printed sheet, as it was wanted, and supplementing its 
meagre information with pen and ink. He perceived 
how much time, trouble, and error might be saved by 
the process being done in a mechanical way ; and, as 
he himself was wont to tell the story, it was when he 
set his foot down on a particular spot in a field in 
which he was walking, that the idea struck him, how 
all that he wished might be done by a machine ; how 
tickets might be printed with the names of stations, 
the class of carriage, and the day of the month, from 
end to end of the kingdom, on one uniform system. 

It was thought a fine thing, and justly, when one 
railway was complete for a short distance ; and when 
it was arranged that two or three should meet at 
certain points, the affair was pronounced triumphant. 
But there was something grander to come—this very 
plan of Thomas Edmondson’s—by which a dozen com- 

nies should unite to carry a passenger and his bag as 

as he wanted to go, and save him the trouble of 
dividing the fare among them by doing it themselves. 
In the central spot, at the Euston Square Station, 
where the Clearing-house stands, the railway com- 
nies have their mutual charges computed, and the 
mees struck and cleared, day by day, from the 
twelfth part of a school-boy and his box, to the 
charges on ‘ horses, carriages, and corpses,’ which, the 
orders declare, ‘are not to be included in the parcels’ 
transmitted during the day. What the business is 
that is sccdeugitceed by that courageous band, the 
two hundred clerks of the Clearing-house, we may 
detail hereafter ; it is enough at present to say, that 
they examine and record the business of at least a 
thousand stations, with all their complications. Now, 
if we consider what these complications are ; that, for 
instance, for passengers alone, without regarding the 
transmission of goods, the changes on a single line 


of thirty stations may amount to 6960! we may well 
think twice before looking more closely into the 
bewildering business of the Clearing-house. The 
letters received and sent off amount to many thou- 
sands per day, and there is a staff of lads whose 
business it is to open and sort them. 

Some of us who have travelled on very short, or 
very insignificant, out-of-the-way lines, may have seen, 
up to yesterday, paper tickets—yellow, blue, or pink 
—printed in ordinary printing-presses, but there are 
certainly very few such now extant. The little cards, 
blue for the most part, which gentlemen stick in their 
hats, and ladies carry in their gloves, are Mr Edmond- 
son’s tickets; and they are well-nigh universal in the 
United Kingdom, and familiar in France, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, the West Indies,' and 
Peru. It is rather astounding to the imagination to 
see the boxes of cards that arrive at the patentee’s 
office to be printed. A square deal-box, such as 
would nicely hold a lady’s bonnet, and be light enough 
to be carried by the lady herself, is, when packed 
with these cards, a heavy load for a porter, and a 
fatiguing sight for unaccustomed eyes. It is bewilder- 
ing to think of the crowd that would be formed by the 
railway passengers who will be transmitted by means 
of this one boxful of cards. Assembled in Hyde 
Park or on Salisbury Plain, they would be very 
alarming in the eyes of Louis Napoleon. There are 
cards of six colours, and of rather more than six 
devices. It would be convenient to the printers to 
have them all alike; and it is no matter of rejoicing 
to them when any company falls in love with some 
party-coloured device, requiring double or treble 
printing, or other jal management. There is so 
much convenience, however, in certain cases, in the 
tickets being distinguishable at a glance, that the 
pattern-book of the patentee will probably always have, 
as now, a few pages filled with startling specimens. 

Before agony be the process by which the tickets 
are printed, we have to dis of our surprise at 
seeing how circumscribed and quiet is the agency by 
which so vast a work is accomplished. We would 
not, for all the benefits of travel, exchange our pass- 

rt system for that of any country on the continent. 
ies there is no staring in one’s face, as if one were 
a criminal, to note the colour of hair and eyes, and 
the shape of one’s visage; here is no dismal antici- 
pation of future annoyances, of bearded inspectors, of 
dirty-fisted hirelings, who will turn over one’s clothes 
in one’s trunks, and inspect a washing-bill as if it con- 
tained treason and insurrection. We have instead a 
moderate-sized apartment, filled up with little besides 
the apparatus, and tenanted by two or three young 
men, who quietly work out the invention of the 
founder. It is in this one room, and by that bright 
handsome apparatus, that millions of railway pass- 
ports are prepared. There are, we believe, two of 
these establishments, one at Manchester, and one at 
Dublin; and one pair of hands finds it easy to print 
two hundred, and possible to print three aniied per 
minute. 

The most noticeable thing about the machine is an 
upright mahogany shaft about two feet high, large 
enough in the interior to contain a pile of blank 
tickets laid flat upon each other. Within the machine 
itself is a little form of type containing the names 
of the places, and the class of carriage to be — 
The practice of printing the fare is now nearly disused, 
owing to the + loss and inconvenience caused by 
the necessity of occasionally altering its amount. A 
saturated ribbon, travelling over a wheel, and brought 
in contact with the form, inks the type, which is 
pressed down upon the blank tickets, as they are 
incessantly withdrawn by a feeder, one by one from 
the bottom of the pile, and passed under the form, 
each presenting itself, face uppermost, to the printer 
who works the lever, so that he can see that each is 
right and complete before it falls into its place in the 
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receptacle below. An ingenious a tus is used to 
— the tickets, oma aa oe a fi or 
figures ranging from 0 to 10,000. Two Sense tended 
wheels, so close to each other as to look like one, and 
each bearing raised numbers, revolve at different rates 
with the working of the rest of the machinery, the 
distance of one figure at a time for the units, and the 
second wheel the distance of one figure at a time for 
the hundreds, so that the tickets present a numbered 
end to the eye of the printer as he works his lever. 
Another machine, known as the checking-machine, 
also the invention of Mr Edmondson, finally tests 
the tickets, lest any mistake should have happened 
through a moment’s lapse of attention on the part of 
the printer. They are piled in a shaft, and dropped, 
one by one, by the turning of a handle, which sets in 
motion a numbered index, so that the number turned 
up and the ticket dropped should correspond. The 
process is so easy, that six hundred tickets per 
minute can thus be effectually tested. 

It would occupy more space than we have already 
filled to describe the various minor inventions of Mr 
Edmondson which find receptacles in this little room 
—the issue cases of various prices and constructions, 
from the small one needed at a little rural station or 
on board a steamer, to the great cupboard required at 
the central station of each of our great lines—the 
slips of slate on which the clerk notes down the num- 
ber of the ticket with which he begins his issue for 
the train then in hand—and the shafts or columns 
which are to be kept supplied with tickets, the under- 
most of which is to be drawn out by the touch of a 
finger-tip. But there is one little machine, more 
important than any other save the printing-machine, 
which we must more specially name ; we allude to the 
dating-press, the machine which stands on the counter 
of every booking-office, into which the clerk pushes 
one end of the ticket he is selling, and from which it 
comes out dated, with whose bottle-jack sort of click 
we are all familiar, and which does its work without 
any further trouble to the clerk than his changing the 
type, the last thing at night, for the next day, and 
seeing now and then that the ribbon is duly saturated 
with the mixture which is to ink the ty; 

In the general directions issued in the form of a 
pamphlet to all clerks in charge on railways, the very 
first order is, that they are to be incessantly careful 
to keep a sufficient provision of tickets from their own 
station to every other to which passengers are booked ; 
and next, that the tubes which contain the supply are 
to be duly replenished, the lowest numbered ticket 
being at the meg If too high a number gets 
abroad, the clerk must account for all below it. He 
must make good all deficiencies, and pay over all 

lus money. After the closing of the hatch at the 
Gaibinndiien he makes out the account of the pas- 
sengers just despatched, the closing number that went 
away by the preceding train being carefully booked. 
Thus, at the bottom of the tube, the lowest number 
left remains, and the numbers between the two are 
those which have now to be accounted for. The 
closing number of the tickets for each train are twice 
recorded—once in the compartments at the station, 
and once in the proper column of the passengers’ 
ticket-book, which is ruled and printed for the pur- 
pose. There are returns, also, in a puzzling number 
to be filled up daily, several of which are connected, 
more or less, with the records involved in the delivery 
of these wonderful tickets. The trouble occasioned 
by any passenger omitting to supply himself with a 
ticket, or to deliver it up on leaving the platform at 
any intermediate station, thus becomes extremely 
vexatious, as is also that incumbent on every issue- 
clerk, of tying up in one mass the tickets of every 
arrival train, after the passengers are off and away 
into a hundred homes, or inns, or new trains; for 
these tickets, transmitted to the check-clerk’s office 
by the first through-train the following morning, are 


the currency by which the bargain of travel is carried 
on, and without which the business would be as 
clumsy as a state of barter in comparison with one 
of established monetary arrangements. 

Such is our English passport system—a truly pro- 
digious machinery of convenience arising out of one 
turn of a sagacious man’s thought. With what 
industry and patience it was worked out, with what 
modesty its honours were enjoyed, and with what 
honour and generosity its fruits were dispensed, those 
who have been honoured with the acquaintance of 
Thomas Edmondson need not be told. He died on 
the 22d of June 1852, a wealthy and distinguished 
man, after having applied the first-fruits arising from 
his invaluable invention to the liquidation of the 
debts he had incurred in early life. His best friends 
need claim for him no more honourable remembrance. 


THE PATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, 
AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 
CHAPTER XIV.—A COUPLE OF OFFERS. 

Tue death of Bartholomew Luders, and the scandal- 
ous disclosures consequent upon the return of Phebe 
Rosthwaite to the mill, not only severed Mr Onslow 
Bateman’s West Indian connection, but severely 
injured his home prospects also. The Educational 
Profession is peculiarly subject to shocks of this 
description; a tutor, who may for any number of 
years have enjoyed the confidence of the whole world 
of Parents and Guardians, is not upon that account at 
all less liable to such visitations; and without himself 
becoming a Mohammedan, or running away with the 
rector’s wife—which happen only in rare cases—the 
Rev. Orthodox Pure may find himself almost at any 
moment, from circumstances quite beyond his own 
control, without pupils, and with his pedagogal 
scutcheon blotted for ever. Some young men are 
so very bad as to defy the best of systems, and that 
of Mr Onslow Bateman, as has been seen, formed no 
exception to this rule. Marsden and Ryder remained 
with him, indeed, but their continuance as pupils 
would of course become in time impossible, and mean- 
while the aristocracies of rank and wealth intrusted 
their offspring to other fostering hands. These were 
the unhappy facts of the case; but it is by no means 
to be supposed that Mr Onslow Bateman betrayed 
so much, or indeed anything, by word, or deed, or 
manner. His airy grace might possibly exhibit some 
added charms through the unusual leisure accorded 
to its display, but as to any sign of uneasiness, far 
less anxiety, that he exhibited, it might be supposed 
that he had been furnished from the government 
grant devoted to Literature and the Fine Arts— 
which is not unaccustomed to succour persons very 
indirectly connected with those matters—with ample 

compensation for his lack of disciples. 

But, alas! who of mortals, however highly set upon 
philosophic heights themselves, and above the ills 
which flesh is heir to, can prevent the tongues of others 
from flickering about their failing fortunes like flame 
about a tottering wall? When this our story grows 
more tedious than common, can we stay the com- 
positors’ mockery as they set up the leaden pages? 
When one’s wife and one’s self have quarrelled, 
no matter under what prudentest circumstances of 
domestic privacy, is it not published on the house- 
tops when the maids retire to their sleeping-chamber 
in the attics? And because Mr Onslow Bateman 
was politely indifferent to his own prospects, was 
Elizabeth, his parlour-maiden, to be equally so, to 
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whom service was no inheritance, and whom it behoved, 
in case of calamity in the Bateman household, to look 
out for another place? If the mighty of this world 
did but know what was in the minds of their des- 
pised dependents, they would learn not only that 
they were no heroes to their valets, but that they 

very few secrets indeed from their occasional 
shoeblac 

It would perhaps have done Mr Onslow Bateman’s 
heart good—though certainly not in the proverbial 
sense of that expression—if he could have heard 
Richard Melbreak (Mr Brooklet’s man) conversing 
any morning with his cook-maid, Jane, upon his 

wate affairs. The former, who was of a sporting 
turn, retained the customary straw in his mouth 
throughout the colloquy; and the latter conducted 
her part of the conversation with her chin curiously, 
and one would have conjectured painfully, supported 
by one of the wooden spikes of the back-gate; but 
they knew all about ‘the smash as, sooner or later, 
was likely to happen yonder to Thingumbob ’—desig- 
nating by a dirty thumb, in the Teesdale How 
direction, its unconscious proprietor himself—as well 
as he did. 

As for Mrs Allwyne, the housekeeper, she had 
sympathised with her dear young ladies again and 
again, regretting to herself that ‘no more young nobs 
seemed to be coming,’ and yet reluctantly admitting 
that, ‘after the goings-on of that there Luders, that it 
was no such wonder neither.’ Nor is it to be sup 
that the two sisters were blind to the changed cir- 
cumstances of their position, although they rarely 
made them the subject of their conversation; their 
only change consisted in their becoming so consider- 
ably more attentive to their studies as to draw forth 
their father’s pleasant banter upon such new-born 
diligence; and as for Miss Ellen’s painstaking with 
the piano under the tutelage of her skilful sister, he 
was, he said, quite at a loss to account for such a 

i ous improvement. Singularly enough, Mrs 
Allwyne was at no loss whatever, but explained it 
to the assenting Elizabeth in this wise: ‘Poor, dear 
Miss Ellen, you see, she ain't like Miss Florence, who 
could get her own living at any time, let it be where 
‘twill; and so now she's a practysing on the pianny 
and such like, morning, noon, and night, for to be a 

erness, or what not, when the time comes.’ 

Lastly, Messrs Marsden and Ryder were not behind- 
hand in their knowledge of poor Mr Onslow Bate- 
man’s private affairs, but discussed them quite calmly 
on a certain July afternoon as they paddled over the 
lake wherein Bartholomew Luders had found his 
wintry tomb some eight months back. Ryder was 
rowing, and Marsden lying in the stern, with a cigar 
in his mouth—their relative occupations not ill indi- 
eating their relative characters—as they held the 
following converse, broken only by the careless dip of 
the oar, or the soft crush of the keel among the lilies. 

*What'll the governor do when you and I leave 
him, Ryder?’ oni Marsden, after a long silence. ‘I’m 
afraid he ’ll have rather hard times of it.’ 

‘That was what I was thinking,’ replied the other 

vely. ‘I wish I had thirty thousand pounds or so, 
if it were only for the sake of him and his.’ 

*Would you make him a present of it?’ asked 
Marsden drily, dropping the of his cigar over the 
boat-side into the water, and watching it dissolve 
with apparent interest ; ‘because, if you would, you 
might just as well make one wish of it, and wish he 

it at once; that is to say, unless you wish to put 
him under an obligation.’ 

‘I don’t know what I would do,’ returned Ryder, 
unheedful of the sarcasm, ‘because I have not been 
tried. I sup every poor wretch promises to him- 
self the ormance of generous actions, should he 
ever be blessed with riches ’"—— 

* Yes,’ interrupted Marsden bitterly ; ‘and what is 
worse, he promises it to other people ; then, if he gives 


five shillings a year in charity more than he did before, 
he imagines that he has “‘remembered the poor.”’ 

‘I’m not thinking of quite that sort of benevolence,’ 
replied Ryder ; ‘the asking one’s friends to share one’s 
good-fortune is not, after all, such a very self-denying 
matter.’ 

‘Not if they are one’s female friends,’ observed 
Marsden quietly ; ‘no.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ returned Ryder angrily, 
meaning that he had understood him very much too 
well. ‘Will you be so good as to explain yourself?’ 

‘Tut, man, you mean to say that if you had thirty 
thousand pounds or so you would Ellen Bateman 
to-morrow,’ answered the other impatiently. ‘I see 
no necessity for delicacy between you and me in the 
matter,’ continued he, tilting his straw-hat lazily over 
his eyes. ‘I would her myself out of hand if I 
had half the money. ut the great probability is 
that we shall neither of us be able to afford the 
luxury.’ 

‘And yet you are an only son, are you not, 
Marsden ?’ 

‘O yes. The whole estate (if there is any, which I 
very much doubt) will come to your humble servant, 
mortgages and all; and the Property and myself will 
be — accurately represented, I reckon, by the 
mathematical expression, nought divided by one. 

‘Still, from what you have told me, you are sure of 
the affections of the young woman,’ argued Ryder 
gravely. ‘A woman’s true love is surely a great 
treasure.’ 

‘ Metaphorically speaking, perhaps, my dear fellow; 
but practically, it is generally rather the reverse. 
am sure I would not stand in her way, if any eligible 
young gentleman was to offer himself. 

‘No person of proper feeling would surely marry a 
girl under those circumstances, Marsden.’ 

‘Then there are a vast number of persons, and that 
in very good society, without it, that’s all J can say,’ 
returned the other laughing. ‘ Your morality is severe 
enough, my dear Ryder, but your sentiment is posi- 
tively beyond my horizon altogether. Let us goin. I 
heard the post-horn a little while ago, and perhaps 
there is — a 

Very slowly, and keeping a moody silence, Ryder 
pulled for the shore; he had been sapoutat per 
at the disregard shewn to his own feelings by his 
friend at the beginning of their conversation, but that 
annoyance was now merged in his greater disgust at 
Marsden’s own low standard of what was becoming. 
It afforded, perhaps, the first glimpse to the honest 
youn ntleman of what he was to expect in the 
world which he was about to enter, and that from by 
no means the worst specimen of his fellow-men, and 
it = him a shiver such as the bather experiences 
at his first plunge into the sparkling sea; he had 
“ee to have found it a great deal warmer. 

arsden, with his hat still over his eyes, being but 
an indifferent pilot, and Ryder thinking of anything 
but the work he had in hand, the prow of the shallop 
glided, before they were aware, into a soft substance, 
which turned out to be Mr Onslow Bateman’s 
hand. 

‘One might have told this was a hired boat, 
and not your own property, young gentlemen, at a 
great distance off, observed the Tutor gravely; ‘ but 
for me, the rock must have knocked a hole in her. 
I do hope that, in after-life, you will keep a better 
look-out for breakers ahead.’ 

There was such an u 1 seric in Mr 
Bateman’s countenance, that Marsden, without reply- 
ing to this remark, could not forbear asking whether 
there was anything the matter. 

‘There is some sad news come by post,’ replied the 
Tutor, ‘ which concerns our friend Ryder here. Would 
you take the oars, please, Marsden, while I have a 
few minutes’ conversation with him ?’ 

‘My dear Ryder,’ continued he, as soon as they 
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were alone, ‘you have experienced a sad loss in the 
death of your only brother.’ 

The young man’s face grew ashy pale, not because 
of grief, bat booamne he felt the tears too far from his 
eyes. 

TFor once, Mr Onslow Bateman misunderstood his 
man. ‘This is a heavy blow, I see, but you must 
bear it bravely. To the Young, Death is always 
strange; and when it occurs to those near and dear to 
them ‘—— 

‘No, sir, it is not that, returned Ryder frankly; 
‘I sincerely wish it were. I reproach myself, rather 
than regret my father’s son. How did he—that is— 
it must have happened very suddenly ?’ 

‘He died of apoplexy, poor fellow, in a few hours ; 
but there was ithe suffering. He was a thorough 
country Sam and will be missed by a very 
large circle of friends. It will be necessary that you 
start for Rudesleigh Manor at once, Sir Charles.’ 

The unaccustomed title struck more strangely on 
the ear than all the rest. It reminded him at once 
of the vast change that had occurred in all his cir- 
cumstances, and pressed him to put those thoughts 
in action, now, while opportunity offered, which he 
had but lately entertained only as a pleasant dream. 

‘Sir Charles!’ said he. ‘I trust, Mr Bateman, 
you will not call me by that name a second time. 
Our relative positions of Tutor and Pupil will very 
soon cease, but I hope only to make us something 
more to one another than we have hitherto been. 
The young man was thinking only of friendship, but 
the instant he had spoken, he felt what we trust no 
lobster feels when he finds himself for the first time 
in hot water—the terrible sensation of wing 
scarlet in spite of one’s self. Mr Onslow Bateman 
placed his hand upon his pupil’s shoulder, and said 
in a tone that was not his customary one: ‘ You 
have a good heart, my dear Ryder, an excellent 
heart ;’ then added with a sigh: ‘The heart and the 
digestion are two things that are always in their 
greatest perfection about the period of adolescence.’ 

‘Sir, replied the young man simply, ‘I know that 
Time tries all things. Meanwhile, you must believe 
me when I say that my greatest satisfaction at pre- 
sent—so great that I speak of it when I should only 
speak of sorrow—in this altered state of my prospects, 
is, that it affords me the opportunity of being perma- 
nently useful to you and yours.’ 

‘Sir Charles Ryder’—— began the Tutor coldly. 

‘Not so, Mr Bateman,’ interrupted the young man 
with passionate energy; ‘ pray, pray do not misunder- 
stand me, and wrong yourself thus cruelly. I know 
the liberty I take, and with whom I take it; it 
pained me more than it pleased me to thus address 
yo for I know’—poor Ryder, whose eloquence had 

n hitherto miraculous, and such as greatly to 
astonish himself, here fairly lost all inspiration—‘ for 
I know, as everybody knows, what a confoundedly 
proud fellow you always are.’ 

There was luckily a stump of a tree close by, 
which afforded Mr Onslow Bateman an indifferent 
seat, or else it seemed ible that he must have 
descended to the ground itself, and there had his 
laugh out. The Teesdale woods had certainly never 
echoed to the mirth of their temporary proprietor .so 
heartily before; he did not hold his sides, because it 
was impossible that a gentleman of his breeding 
should indulge in such a vulgar precaution, but it 
would unquestionably have been a very great relief 
to him if he had ; he laughed till the tears ran down 
his cheeks, he laughed till he was sore, nor was 
the quality of his mirth inferior to the quantity, 
for his laughter was as the laughter of those who win. 

‘I will not be “so confoundedly proud” any more, 
then, Ryder,’ said he, as soon as he could speak; ‘you 
must, 1 am sure, have been very much in earnest to 
behave so disrespectfully as that.’ 

LL ‘We two, then, are henceforward friends enough,’ 


replied the delighted baronet, ‘to have no thought, 
and far less word of Obligation, on either side?’ 

‘If you will have it so, my dear Ryder; yes,’ 
responded Mr Onslow Bateman, in the tone of a man 
who confers a favour gracefully. 

The young man hastened to his chamber to pre- 
pare for immediate departure, with feelings which, 
we fear, were strangely at variance with the imme- 
diate object of his journey. That he was glad of Sir 
Harry’s death was far from being the case, for if the 
_ of his own life could have saved that of his 

rother, he would have willingly risked it; but Death 
had come, bringing with it so great a crowd of attend- 
ant images, that the chief figure in the procession 
—his brother only in name—was scarcely visible. 
When he did look, with his mind’s eye, upon its silent 
features, he was smitten, as we have said, with self- 
reproach at his own immobility ; but the real sorrow 
which now possessed his heart in secret was born of 
that reflection to which he had himself given utterance 
in the morning—‘ No person of proper feeling would 
surely marry a girl under those circumstances!’ for 
the circumstances of which he spoke were now his 
own. 


If it be not true that we are not altogether dis- 
pave at the misfortunes of our friends, it must at 
east be conceded that we rarely delight in seeing 
them suddenly prosperous; that it always seems 
uncommonly that Jones should win that Derby 
lottery, wherein we ourselves draw only a non-starter. 
Marsden first dismissing from his mind indignantly a 
transient idea that he himself might have deserved 
less well of Providence, considered Ryder’s good- 
fortune as little less than a personal grievance, and 
certainly entertained a meaner opinion of his friend 
in consequence. ‘Those dull dogs are always the 
lucky ones,’ was his reflection, wherein there lurked a 
considerable self-complacency ; ‘I wonder when J shall 
ever turn up such an honour as this fellow has done ;’ 
and, indeed, the — of Mr Robert Marsden, jun., 
it must be confessed, were looking far from well. 
The same week that gave Ryder his brother’s property, 
brought to himself the tidings of his father’s hopeless 
ruin. The extravagant squire was only saved from a 

rison by the sacrifice of all he possessed, and all his son 
fad counted on possessing after him. The thousand 
pounds bequeathed to him through his mother—whom 
the paternal side of his house had once looked down 
upon, on account of her poverty—was all that now 
remained to the heir of the Marsdens. Only one thin 
besides was left to him untouched, and even Soneeai 
by adversity—his personal pride ; and out of it sprung 
up at once, strong and vigorous, like a young tree 
among ruins, the determination to leave that country 
where his companions would be henceforth more than 
his equals. 

He took his way, with his evil tidings in his 
mye up that same beck where we first met with 

im some twelve months before, to mature his plans, 
as he would have said, but in reality to b over 
his misfortunes. How different was that heavy 
= of his by the brook-side, from the lithe leaps 
with which he had formerly sprung up the river- 
bed! It had already grown slow and plodding, as 
befitted one who to make his own uphill wa 
in the world. When he arrived at the great roc 
whence all the glories of that home-landscape could be 
seen, he sat him down among the purple heather, and 

ed till his eyes grew dim. That scene had never 

fore been so dear to him as now, when he was look- 
ing on it perhaps for the last time. He was bidding 
farewell not only to it, but to all the circumstances 
which, to one of his character, made the face of nature 
fair and grateful. He had no satisfaction in the 
thought that he was about to behold, in another hemi- 
sphere, scenes incomparably grander and more magni- 
ficent. Leisure, competency, troops of friends, the 
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absence of carking cares—all these were necessary 
to his enjoyment of such sort of pleasure, and he 
had lost them in all probability for ever. His deli- 
cate sensuous nature was keen enough to feel this 
thoroughly, while its egotism made his wretchedness 
without remedy. Even the flutter of a well-known 
dress between the trees, telling of the approach of 
one, herself perhaps about to wage a more unequal 
battle with the world than he, did but turn ito 
another channel the thoughts which still flowed on in 
the strong stream of Self. She was in his eyes only 
a new sacrifice, which Fate and the Jews were com- 
pelling him, through his father’s fault, to make. And 
yet he loved Ellen Bateman better than any other 
person in the world, save Robert Marsden, and she 
read it in his looks as she drew near; nor even had she 
known that exception in his own favour, is it probable 
that she would have been otherwise than satisfied. 

‘What brings you out so far this morning, Miss 
Ellen ?’ cde be smiling. ‘I hope I have not taken 
possession of your oratory ?’ 

‘I merely came to see as much as possible of a very 
favourite spot, before I leave it,’ returned she. ‘ But 
a few more months, and then we are never more to see 
dear old Teesdale How again, it seems.’ 

* But a few more months! Why, your father’s lease 
is not nearly out yet, Ellen, surely? Whither are you 


going? 
‘To Rudesleigh Manor,’ answered the young girl 
faintly, and hanging down her head. 

‘To Rudesleigh!’ cried Marsden impetuously. 
* Why, this is quick work indeed. Sir Charles lets no 
grass grow under his worshipful feet.’ Then added in 
a low soft voice—a very excellent thing with women— 
‘ And is this pleasing to you, Ellen? Do you like this 
visit to the fire-new baronet?’ 

*No, Mr Marsden ; I do not.’ 

*Call me Robert,’ said he tenderly, and taking her 
trembling hand in his, ‘ since I am 4 who loves you 
better than any living man, but who has also about as 
little as any man to offer you beyond his love. Call 
me Robert, if it be but for once; for I, too, am going 
away, across the world, Ellen, to seek that fortune 
which here only falls to dullards.’ 

The poor gel would have fallen, but that the young 
man had judiciously anticipated that contingency by 
encircling her waist with his arm. ‘ Australia is far, far 
away, Ellen, and there are the chances of land and sea,’ 
continued he pathetically, and indeed he felt all that he 
was expressing concerning those disagreeables : ‘ it ma: 
be I shall never see you more, dearest ; it may be I sh 
return an old and objectionable-looking individual’— 
his bright eyes laughed as he spoke and reflected her 
own incredulous gaze, for the imagination of youth, 
however lively, can never picture to itself the reality 
of growing, 0 d—‘ and, in short, my own,’ (his voice 
sunk and his eyelids drooped as he came to this sad 
conclusion) ‘ it will be better, fairer, more unselfish, if 
I say, “ Forget me ; choose some other, more prudent, 
more prosperous than I”’ (the dog was kissing the fall- 
ing tears away at the very moment he hinted himself 
un rous); ‘for indeed, my darling, I am dread- 
fully id that I am but a sad scamp after all, and 
quite unworthy of you.’ 

Robert Marsden made this last confession quite 

mitently, and out of the fulness of his you 
ete but had he been Machiavelli or Ovid himself, he 
could not have uttered an avowal more judicious and 
favourable to his own interests. When a young lady 
is left to make her matrimonial choice oat of two 
individuals, she is almost positively certain to select 
the wrong one; but when the latter assures her with 
his own lips—let alone the kisses—that he is the 
wrong one, and not by any means a safe sort of person 
to be connected with, his victory is secure. If Robert 
Marsden were poor—so Ellen reasoned—there would 
be the greater opportunity for her being a source of 
comfort to him; if he were self-exiled, so much the 


more in a foreign land would he need to think upon 
some true love at home; and if he were a scamp, 
oh, then, what a labour of love to her would be the 
delightful operation of reclaiming him! The circum- 
stances, in short, being in every way unpropitious, the 
two young people got there and then betrothed. 


DORMANT MUSIC. 


ENGLAND, from the days of the Great Rebellion till 
the present age, has ceased to be a musical nation. In 
the same measure as Scotland or Ireland, she pro- 
bably never was one, for no national airs equal in 
power and beauty to theirs exist amongst us ; but at 
the time that Shakspeare wrote his magnificent 
eulogy on music (in the Merchant of Venice), a taste 
and fondness for the art existed which have gradually 
become dormant. At that time, scarce an educated 
person would refuse to take his part in glee or mad- 
rigal ; musicians were kept at inns for the refection 
of travellers, and played also an important part in the 
solemnities, festivities, and even mourning of the age. 

How, or from what cause, the musical taste of the 
people became in a great degree extinct, it would be 
difficult to say. The nasal psalmody of the Puritans, 
and their desecration of church-music, may have done 
much in the way of corrupting the national taste. In 
contempt of the prelatical church, they adapted the 
fine old psalm-tune now known as Green Sleeves, 
to gross and ribald words ; the air of John Anderson 
shared the same fate, and thus remained lost to us 
till Burns restored it to its propriety; and Cease 
your Funning—originally a lelujah chorus by 
Purcell—had been similarly desecrated before Gay 
appropriated it for his Beggars’ Opera. In innumer- 
ab e other instances, the same change was made; and 
thus deprived of the best music, and driven by the 
fashion of the day or their peculiar opinions to bad, 
the national taste and ear became corrupted and vul- 

i Dibden’s fine sea-songs, during the war-time 
of the early of the present century, were the first 
sounds which broke the long musical silence succeed- 
ing the civil wars; for Handel, resident in England, 
and delighting the court and aristocracy, and Dr 
Arne, composing operas, can scarcely be regarded as 
national musicians, or musicians of the ple. With 
the exception of the sea-lyrics, therefore, England 
has had no national music since Purcell’s days, while 
Scotland’s glorious airs have fought a banished prince’s 
battles better than his best adherents could, and have 
won the ear of time for ever; and Ireland has 
breathed forth her indignation or her regrets in 
melodies unrivalled by those of any other nation. 

Nevertheless, we believe the dormant taste is 
gradually reviving, and we hail every faint sound 
that heralds the restoration of the national love for 
this most humanising of the arts. We behold, in 
fancy, how the degrading vice of drunkenness will 
flee before it, and rude men will be softened and 
refined by acquaintance with harmony; when music 
for the multitude will not mean the uncouth 
bacchanalian .song or chorus—reckless of tune or 
time—shouted forth in the tavern; or the jig, or the 
vulgar tune which once charmed the popular ear; but. 

ill signify an intellectual art, full of meaning and 
ey appealing to, and awaking the best and 
loftiest —— of our nature, and requiring an amount 
of study and practice which will occupy dangerous 
leisure, and yet be, for the hard-working man, a 
recreation from toil. 

That this taste is dawning again, and may be 
eventually cultivated with success, we believe. The 
great improvement in street-music—the avidity with 
which the really good music furnished by the ee 
Palace is listened to by the multitude—the choral 
and other musical societies springing up—assure us 
of this fact. From the metropolis, where Benedict 
counts his thousands of able chorus-singers; and from 
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the t northern cities, whose sons won the com- 
ceaintine of their musical Queen at the Handel Fes- 
tival, this ‘ revival’ is spreading into the small country 
towns and rural districts. A letter from Mr Trench, 
recently published in the 7'imes, gives a most encourag- 
ing account of a musical society which he has esta 
lished amongst his own parishioners, on the moral 
benefit of which he strongly insists. The Choral 
Society of far-off Penrhyn has received a testimonial 
from the Queen of her royal approval of their skill, 
and of the amusement to which their leisure has been 
devoted. 

‘Here be truths, we hope, my masters,’ proofs that 
the musical taste of our hard-working English people 
is but dormant, and will repay the effort to awake it. 

Often of late, when present at this or that village 
concert, have we contrasted the ful comfort of 
the scene with others of which we have all heard with 
sadness. Then arose before our mental vision the 
reeking kitchen of the public-house, the discordant 
ditty of the drunkard, the noisy quarrel, the return, 
late at night, to the wretched and impoverished home, 
where dwelt no honest pride in the father’s talent, 
such as now kindled Gun happy faces, no peace, 
no harmony, but shame and discord, the cry or the 
hollow groan ; and we decided that a musical society 
in town or village may be the angel to scare away the 
fiend from many a cottage-home. 

Surely an art which promises to be efficient cham- 
pion in such a contest is worthy of the support of 
all. The rich may give instruments, the musically 
educated may bestow instruction, and both will find 
they do not cultivate an ungrateful soil. There is 
much latent music amongst the poor. 
had related to us a striking instance of musical perse- 
verance amongst the people. A young woman, in 
humble circumstances, had a strong love for music, and 
besought her father to permit her to learn the piano. 
He refused, declaring that it was an accomplishment 
unfit for her station. In the solitude of her chamber, 
therefore, she cut out and put together a key-board 
of white and black paper; bought with her small 
savings an introduction to the study of the piano, and 
a catechism on harmony, and thus managed to teach 
herself the names of the keys and an amount of 
theory which enabled her, on the first opportunity she 
had of touching the instrument, to astonish her 
friends by at once playing an air which had been 
mutely tised on her ingenious substitute for a 

iano. The father’s objections have been overcome by 

er patient zeal and industry, and she is now allowed 
to cultivate the talent so strangely a. We 
may hope to hear something hereafter of this votary 
of music. 

The story reminds us of that beer gp youth of 
Haydn, which may serve as a guide and encourage- 
ment to those who, like him, = to learn an art 
under the difficulties of adverse position and small 


means. 

Joseph Haydn was the son of a village sexton, who, 
with his wife, was in the habit of amusing himself 
in the evening with music. The child imbibed his 
parents’ taste, made an oy violin and bow of 
two pieces of wood, and with them accompanied his 
mother’s singing. A schoolmaster-relative of the 
family who was on a visit to them, was struck by 
the extraordinary precision of the child’s time on 
this strange instrument, and offered to teach him 
music. e offer was thankfully accepted, since it 
would then be easier to get the boy admitted into 
holy orders, which was the father’s great ambition. 
Whilst residing with this relative, Haydn accidentally 
discovered an old tambourine—a delightful substitute 
for his two sticks—and tly availed himself of it. 
It had but two notes; still, by dint of many trials, 
and untiring perseverance, he managed to form on it 
a kind of air, which attracted the attention of all who 
heard it. Meantime, he learned to sing at the parish 
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desk, and also acquired gradually a knowledge of the 
Latin, in which the service was performed. The 
good-natured cousin also taught him the violin. About 
this time it chanced that Reuter, maitre de chapelle of 
St Stephen’s, Vienna, came to Haimburg in search of 
recruits for the children of the choir, and the school- ' 
master proposed young Haydn to him. The chapel- 
master tested his power at once by desiring him to 
sing a canon at sight. The wonderful manner in 
which the child obeyed amazed him ; but he remarked 
that he omitted a shake where the sign for one was 
on and asked him why he did so. ‘I don’t know 

ow to shake, and my cousin can’t teach me,’ was the 
simple reply. Reuter drew him between his knees, 
and at once shewed him how to master the difficulty. 
The child echoed him like a mocking-bird. Reuter, 
enchanted with his ability, took a plate of fine cher- 
ries, which the schoolmaster had offered for his refresh- 
ment, and poured them into the boy’s pockets. So 
great was the impression which this act of kindness 
made on Haydn, that he declared, long afterwards, 
he never made a shake without thinking of ripe 
cherries ! 

At Vienna, whilst singing in the choir, the child- 
musician had better opportunities of learning his art ; 
but it was only by great industry and self-denial that 
he achieved a knowledge of counterpoint and har- 
mony. He was very poor, and had, in fact, scarcely 
the means of clothing himself; but he preferred 
suffering from the bitter cold of winter to remainin; 
ignorant of the chief branch of a musician’s art, an 
went with as little clothes as possible, and those poor 
and shabby, that he might buy books on thorough 
These he studied at night in his cold and 
lonely garret, shivering beside an old broken harpsi- 
chord, which his economies had also obtained; and 
thus acquired that knowledge which enabled him at 
length to delight the world, and which still keeps his 
memory living amongst us—a dear familiar name, now 
that voice and finger are silent and powerless. 

Industry, patience, and self denial, as well as genius, 
made the great Haydn; indeed, when we read the 
life of such men, we are tempted to agree with Buffon, 
that ‘ patience is genius.’ Lully playing on the stew- 
pans of the ‘great mademoiselle’ also rises‘before our 
memory. But we have, we think, said enough to shew 
that considerable skill in and taste for music may be 
acquired by the poorer classes, without sacrificing a 
duty, and under every disadvantage. To their richer 
brethren we would say, let all who desire the advance 
of temperance and refinement do their best to pro- 
mote a love for good music among the poopie being 
assured that, by such means, they will themselves be 
greatly adding to the moral harmony of the universe. 


HOW MISS PHIPPS BECAME MRS PHILLIPS. 
A LEAP-YEAR STORY. 


AvtHors and artists have im some most ridi- 
culously untruthful types of character upon us. For 
example, what is the conventional notion of the 
British old maid? Thanks to those unchivalrous 
caricaturists, the phrase a picture of a lady 
with a figure like a ramrod, and a face like a winter- 
apple—a eee her small remnant of 
sour milk of human kindness for her cat; as afraid of 
the men as Horace’s Chloe; and feasting like a ghoul 
upon the mangled rns ge of her youthful sisters. 
Well, now, my er, look round your circle of 

uaintance, and tell me honestly how many of 
such vestal virgins you can find. never met with 
one, and, with your permission, will introduce you 
to a little body who is the — of that 
abominable portrait—my friend, Mi ipps. 

As plump as a partridge, as blithe as a mavis, bright- 
eyed as a robin, Aunt Rhoda—as she is called in 
some dozen families into which she has been lovingly 
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adopted—is in request for all our ae tee ys 
and lights up the sick-rooms, to which she will go 
just as willingly, like a very substantial sunbeam. She 
doesn’t petrify into a hand-crossed effigy in men- 
folk’s company, but roundly rates the bad taste of 
bachelors in having suffered her so long to continue 
single. Of course, like all women who are good for 
anything—it is only your selfish people (moral oysters) 
who shut themselves up, and take no interest in their 
neighbours—she is fond of a bit of gossip; and being 
a hot-tempered little dame, she can occasionally say 
a sharp thing of, though far more frequently to, for 
she likes everything above board, any one who has 
happened to offend her, or—which is a far easier mode 
of rousing her wrath—who has offended her friends. 
But there is not a grain of malice in her heart. She 
blurts out exactly what she thinks in a volcanic 
burst, and there an end: a far preferable mode of 

rocedure, in my opinion, to the polite, smiling way 
in which phlegmatic people dribble out their spite— 
in such small contributions that a grievance will last 
them for a month. 

Such is Miss Phipps as, on the last night of 1855, 
she sits in her doll’s house of a cottage in Pogis Parva, 
entertaining a tiny party of village friends. Her elder 
sister, Harriet—also a maiden—is really the mistress 
of the house; but she, good, quiet soul, resigns the 
lead in everything to bustling Rhoda, who not un- 
frequently bullies ‘her, in a good-natured way, to stir 
her into life, and whom she watches, half admiringly, 
half anxiously, as one might watch the china-endan- 
gering pranks of a frisky kitten playing with the 
table-cloth. 

The hearts of the Misses Phipps are large, but their 
means are small: a party at their house, therefore, is an 
‘event.’ They do the thing well, however, when the 
attempt it. Their neatest of little a er Rage a | 
the process seems very much akin to the painting of 
the lily—is tidied up for hours beforehand. e 
best china—white as snow, with sprigs and rims of 
gold—is daintily dusted. The heirloom silver tea-pot 
and cream-jug are scoured until the quaint old plate 
seems almost ashamed of that spotless polish, which 
brings out in such bold relief its bygone fashion. Cake, 
both of seed and plum, is cut up into the genteelest of 
blocks and wedges. Wafer baakenkiates is arranged 
in graceful circling sweeps, with bunches of laurusti- 
nus in the centre. A round tower of toasted muffins 
rises on the fender-‘footman.’ The home-cured ham is 
slivered into semi-transparent slices, and wreathed with 
classic parsley. The preserves and marmalade, for the 
manufacture of which the Misses Phipps enjoy a five 
miles’ fame, are poured, like liquid gold and rubies, 
into their shallow receptacles of crystal. Wax- 
candles are placed in readiness for lighting on the 
tea-table, in massive silver sticks—the Misses Phi ps 
- have ‘seen better days ’—with verdant coronals. One 
bottle of port and one of sherry are decanted, and 
put aside with the plates of almonds, and raisins, and 
oranges for pre-ccenal refreshment. The supper-tray 
is ready-laid; and then, after sundry injunctions to 
the a parlour—as well as kitchen—maid 
to ‘mind her manners,’ the sisters go up stairs to 
wash their hands, give the last touch to their toilet, 
and to see once more that the bedroom is in a fit state 
for the reception of their guests when they visit it for 
the purpose of ‘ taking off their things.’ 

Bonnets and boas, muffs, shawls, and mantles have 
lain upon the counterpane for some hours, when my 
tale begins. Sup r has been despatched; and to 
counteract the richness of the hot game-pie—Pogi 
Parva is in a noted sporting county, and you may 
sure that popular Aunt Rhoda has not to buy the 
birds she cooks so deftly—the assembled ladies, with 
their feet upon the fender, and their skirts turned 
back over their knees, are sipping ‘ just a leetle 
very weak brandy-and-water.’ Their tongues have 
not been idle at any time of the evening, but now, 


lubricated by that gentle stimulant, they wag like 
poplar leaves. It is amusing to note the effect of 
after-supper alcohol—however much diluted—on the 
feminine brain. The topic of conversation is a Mr 
Phillips, a shy autumnal bachelor, who has recently 
taken up his residence in Pogis. So very shy is he 
that he had his pew in church screened, not only 
in front, but also at the sides, with lofty curtains, 
above which, when he stands up, the top of his head 
can just be seen by his fellow-worshippers, and behind 
which, at the close of the service, he remains perdu 
until the church is empty, having taken care to he 
the first to enter it. All the week long, he never stirs 
from his own premises, which he would seem to have 
selected for the sake of a brick-wall and a high holly- 
hedge, which shut them in on all sides. The rector is 
the only person who has visited him, and he reports 
that Mr Phillips is an intelligent and well-informed, 
but most ridiculously nervous, man, with a perfect 
horror of womankind. His servants, to whom he 
rarely speaks, can give no further gratification to 
their anes gossips’ curiosity about him, than by 
telling them what he has for dinner; that he spends 
the day in reading in his study, or moping in his 
garden; and that they often overhear him walking 
up and down his bedroom at night, talking to himself. 

Here is a mine of mystery for rural speculation! 
Our ladies, irate at bis misogyni for the most part 
are very uncharitable in their conjectures. he 
rector’s wife believes him to be a concealed atheist. 
Why cannot he shew his face at church, she asks, 
like a decent Christian? Mrs Squills, the surgeon’s 
spouse, suggests that that night-walking and talking 
point to remorse for some great crime—perhaps a 
murder. Swindling finds more favour in the eyes of 
Mrs Brown, the retired tradesman’s wife. She would 
like to know whether Phillips is his name, and how 
he got his money. ‘ Perhaps he’s a coiner,’ whispers, 
in an awe-struck voice, her daughter Belinda, a great 
reader of romances. Miss Harriet Phipps, who is 
suspected of having had a love-affair long ago, is 
the only one who is not censorious; she hints that 
blighted affections may have caused his melancholy. 
But this compassionate hypothesis, in common with 
all its unkind predecessors, Aunt Rhoda scornfully 
scouts. In her opinion, the man is merely an absurd 
hypochondriac old bachelor, who has grown half-silly 
through living by himself, and having no one else 
to care for; and, as usual, sharp-sighted little Aunt 
Rhoda is right. She vows, moreover, that she will 
rout him out, and make him take a wife, and do some 
good in the village, instead of haunting his house like 
a selfish old ghost. 

‘Why not ask him yourself, Aunt Rhoda?’ says 
Miss Brown. ‘ Next year is leap-year, you know.’ 

‘Well,’ laughs Aunt Rhoda, ‘if I can’t manage it 
any other way, I will.’ 

*O Rhoda!’ exclaims shocked Sister Harriet. 

Thus they sit chatting until the bells burst out 
with their joy-peal at the birth of the new year, when, 
with many expressions of surprise at the quickness 
with which the time has flown, they give each other 
the customary hearty greeting of the hour; and then 
the visitors clog and cloak, and scatter to their homes, 
the rector’s wife tossing her head contemptuously 
when she meets the Methodists coming out from their 
‘ watch-night’ service in their little meeting-house ; 
in which manifestation of scorn I cannot sympathise 
with Mrs Rector, there seeming to me to be a deal of 
solemn poetry in that rite. e few minutes before 
midnight, passed kneeling and in silence, whilst the 
clock ticks audibly in the hushed chapel, as if it were 
the heart of the dying year fast hastening to its final 
throb, struck me, when once I witnessed the service, 
as being about the most thrilling time I ever spent. 

Leap-year is not three days old, when, in company 
with Mrs Squills, Aunt Rhoda presents herself at the 
gate of H p Seignanh ergata to be ees ee 
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the presence of its owner. In vain does wondering 
John, the janitor, inform her that ‘ Master don’t see 
nobody, miss.’ He must see her, as she has come on 
business. But when they are seated in the drawing- 
room, comes a recuest for the ladies to send in their 
message, as Mr Phillips is too unwell to leave the 
library. ‘Very well, then, we'll go to him, John, 
says the undaunted little woman; and go she does, 
dragging her companion with her. Mr Phillips, a 
tall, pale-faced man, with twitching lips and quivering 
fingers, starts from his chair at the apparition. Since 
they have bearded him in his den—caught him sitting 
on his form, perhaps, would be a more appropriate 
figure—he tries hard to be polite, kicks over the coal- 
scuttle in a nervous attempt to hand them seats, and 
stammers out a welcome, to which, however, his 
startled eyes give a decided contradiction., He looks 
a little relieved when he finds that the intruders have 
come for no more formidable purpose than to solicit a 
subscription to their Coal and Blanket Fund, and 
permits them to put down his name for a munificent 
sum, evidently hoping to bribe them into a speedy 
departure ; but still Aunt Rhoda stays, rattling on 
about the weather, and the neighbourhood, and 
— news, until his look of pain changes into a 
ook of puzzle, and eventually into one of semi-plea- 
sure. It is a novel and not altogether disagreeable 
sensation to have the stagnant waters of his existence 
stirred. Women, he finds, like other reputed mon- 
sters, are not quite so terrible when closely scanned ; 
he can talk, after a bit, without stuttering and 
blushing, and when his visitors leave, escorts them 
not only to the hall-door, but also to the garden-gate. 

Other local charities afford pretexts for other calls. 
Ruthlessly does little Rhoda bleed his purse, affirm- 
ing that she ought to extract heavy fees for the good 
that she has done him. . And, indeed, he is marvel- 
lously improved. He no longer denies himself to the 
village ladies, all of whom introduces to him 
in turn. He ventures outside his gate on the week- 
days; he joins the Book Club, and attends its 
meetings—at first, indeed, with the scared look of a 
snared thing, but he gets used in time to hearing his 
own voice in company, and proves a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the society, not only by his suggestions as to 
the selection of their literature, but also from the 
interesting nature of his conversation. His front 
curtain at church is now undrawn, and rumour says 
that he looks a good deal more at Aunt Rhoda than 
at the rector. Belinda Brown, who is rather an old 

oung lady, adds that it is really immodest for Miss 
Rhoda Phipps—she doesn’t ‘aunt’ her now—to call 
so often at his house ; but she supposes that her aye 
protects her. 

At this spite and tattle, Aunt Rhoda only laughs. 
In all honesty of purpose, she simply tried to win a 
fresh patron for her poor clients, and to convert a 
sullen recluse into an agreeable neighbour. She has 
succeeded, so let rumour and Belinda Brown say what 
they please. It must be owned, however, that she 
takes a great interest in her protégé, and champions 
him on all occasions against Harriet, who, now that 
her love-theory has proved false, and he lives like a 
commonplace gentleman instead of a romantic hermit, 
is rather apt—with a most mild malignity, however— 
to depreciate him. 

New Year’s Eve has come again; and a little after 
eleven the sisters are sitting—this time without com- 
pany—in their little parlour, when they hear a knock 
at the front door. Rhoda, much astonished, runs to 
open it, and is still more surprised when Mr Phillips 
enters. He has had asad relapse—his mauvaise honte 
has come back as bad as ever. He can hardly be 
oe ge to be seated; he fidgets with his hat ; he 

ooks askance at Miss Harriet, as if annoyed by her 
presence, but turns pale with fear when by chance she 
rises, as if about to leave the room; he hems and haws; 
he begins sentences, and never ends them. ‘ Deeply 


teful to Miss Rhoda’—‘ object for existence ’—‘ not 
et the year close,’ are the only intelligible portions— 
and these but ge intelligible—of his fragmentary 
utterances. iss Rhoda soon understands him, how- 
ever, and cheerily exclaims : ‘ J know what you mean, 
Mr Phillips; but you'll never say it, if I don’t help 
you, for we can’t send Harriet up into the bedroom 
this cold night; and if I wait till the clock strikes, 
I shall lose my chance of helping you. You want me 
to marry you, don’t you? There, Harriet! I said 
= time twelvemonths that I’d ask him, and see I 
ave !” 

Neither Harriet, snugly housed in, nor we who visit 
at her happy, hospitable home (the holly hedge has 
been cut down), have had any reason to regret that 
Miss Rhoda Phipps became, a month afterwards, Mrs 
Henry Phillips. 


PHYSIC IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Nor being in tune for old literary friends the other 
night, I ransacked shelves, the contents of which are 
rarely touched, they being filled with books on medi- 
cine and surgery, once the property of an uncle long 
since dead, and among them found two goodly 
volumes, strongly bound in strongest calf, with a 
title, which, somewhat abridged, proceeds as fol- 
lows: Synopsis Medicine, or a Summary View of 
the whole Practice of Physick. Being the Sentiments of 
the most Celebrated Authors in all Ages relating to 
Diseases, their Causes, and Cures. To which are added 
some Observations very rare and uncommon, and a 
curious Treatise on all Sorts of Poisons. By John 
Allen, M.D., F.R.S. London, Printed for John Pem- 
berton, at the Golden Buck, in Fleet Street; W. 
Twings and R. Manby, at the West-end of St Paul's; 
and W. Meadows, at the Angel, in Cornhill. 1733. 

I returned to my easy-chair, adjusted the gas, and 
prepared to enrich myself out of the storehouse of 
worthy John Allen, who translated his Synopsis from 
the last edition of his Latin one, with large improve- 
ments, for the use of those unable to read the original 
text. Dr Allen wrote in the days when a long pre- 
face was fashionable, and he accordingly favours us 
with more than five pages, in which he quaintly 
laments, ‘that the art of healing makes but slow 
advances to perfection, and that instead of well-estab- 
lished rules and sound practice of curing diseases, 
we are ever surfeited with new hypothesis and new 
theories continually obtruded on us, which seem to be 
calculated more for the ostentation of the authors 
than for the promoting of useful knowledge.’ What 
would he say to modern experiments in medicine ? 

Further on, the author modestly expresses a hope 
that some future writer, of greater abilities, may 
execute what he has undertaken, still more to his own 
credit and the general good ; and he confesses, in the 
names of himself and his medical brethren, that, were 
they ingenuous enough to own it, the causes of diseases 
rather upbraid them with blindness than prove their 
quickness of sight. ‘We sail, as it were, on the 
bosom of a mighty deep, unacquainted with the 
longitude.’ 

As I read on in these volumes, written a hundred 
and thirty years ago, I begin to smile at the strange 
mixture of learning, simplicity, and superstition to be 
found in their pages; and I cease to wonder at the 
instances of credulity which in this age excite our 
laughter from time to time, when I see how it went 
hand-in-hand with the science and learning of little 
more than a century since. 
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This man, whose volumes are before me, quotes 
the aphorisms of Boerhaave, Hippocrates, and Galen, 
not to mention those of his more immediate prede- 
cessors or actual contemporaries, and in the very 
next sentence he gives a charm which some wise 
woman has found infallible in removing that disease 
which had baffled the efforts of differing doctors. 
With the wisdom of the masters of the healing-art 
at his very finger-ends, he goes wandering away 
with the local witch of his day and generation, and 
disdains not to poke into hedge-bottoms for noisome 
reptiles, or to advise the use of compounds whose 
very nastiness might terrify the patient either into 
his coffin or out of his wits. 

Here I light upon one to start with, the quoting 
of which, at this present, ought to entitle me to the 
thanks of those who have not yet made Dr Allen’s 
acquaintance. The small-pox is again exciting terror 
in our land. Hear what a sovereign remedy you 
are trampling under foot! ‘In small-pox, horse- 
dung is a nasty medicine, but yet of great virtue; it 
promotes sweating, relieves the throat, &c. By some, 
sheep-dung also is much cried up.’ Our author 
has forgotten to state how the remedy is to be 
applied; but as most persons, we think, will be 
unwilling to try the specific, perhaps this trifling 
omission is of less consequence; and we must, there- 
fore, take our doctor’s word for its virtues, and fer- 
vently hope that in our own persons no medicine of 
any kind may ever be needed to combat against 
such a foe. 

We have an example how soon new remedies, as 
well as diseases, may become old, in the practice of 
inoculation, of which we are here told that ‘it is a 
new custom brought over to us from Constantinople, 
and it is wonderful with how great an expectation it 
was received amongst us, and with how much industry 
it was cultivated. It presently grew famous. It was 
put in practice even in the royal family: the children 
of many of the first ranks were inoculated with great 
applause and ostentation. Notwithstanding, although 
it flourished under such prodigious encouragements, 
it did not gain any credit, or get any footing, amongst 
the common sort of the people. It does not seem 
rightly to quadrate with the genius of our people and 
their way of thinking. They fell a disputing about 
the lawfulness of doing it, and whether it could be 
done with a good conscience or no.’ But he concludes 
with: ‘I have neither leisure nor abilities to enter 
into so great a controversy.’ Worthy John Allen 
must have known that prevention is better than cure, 
yet he could not decide whether it was lawful to use 
a preventive or not. Fancy his being roused from 
the tomb, after a century’s sleep, and called upon to 
assist in some operation to be performed under the 
influence of Fx meer sal imagine his directing a 
galvanic battery to be used as a curative agent; or 


see him admitted at once into all the wondrous | th 


arcana of modern chemistry. 

We, who look back, see, with our share of astonish- 
ment, how inoculation attacked the small-pox, vac- 
cination elbowed aside inoculation, and the original 
disease is again gaining at least a foothold in this 
land in spite of both. I over fifty-two pages 
of symptoms and remedies, and, amongst other 
matters, I find that ‘sometimes convulsions, tremors, 
and spasmodic affections will happen ; and that, 
under such circumstances, the physician ought dili- 

ntly to find out the cause of such disorders, 
a whence he may understand by what remedies 
he may be best able to relieve his patient.’ One 
would scarcely think it needful to tell a physician 
that ; but per! every doctor does not know that 
‘in the meanwhile it is customary to apply pidgeons 


or chickens to the soals of the feet, or the lights of a 
calf or sheep taken as warm as can be out of the body 
of the animal. Such applications ought to be renewed 
every three or four hours.’ 

Good John Allen is again guilty of a trifling over- 
sight, for he forgets to mention whether the ‘ orn 
or chickens’ are to be applied alive or dead. If the 
former, and spasmodic affections and tremors were 
‘catching,’ it seems likely the unhappy ‘remedies’ 
would be very likely to communicate them to the 
patient. Again, with regard to the second pre- 
scription, the practicability of the thing seems never 
to have been taken into consideration at all. Nobody 
but a butcher with a very good run of business could 
provide the internal arrangements of a calf every 
three or four hours hot and hot, while the doctor was 
thinking what to prescribe, or finding out what was 
amiss with the patient. Moreover, no intimation is 
given as to the time these deliberations are likely to 
continue. 

Who wants a cure for the headache? I will 
ve him one at once, and charge him nothing either 
or medicine or advice. ‘ Millipedes, for the cure 
of pertinacious headaches, have done singular ser- 
vice,’ though in what vehicle to be taken, whether 
they are to use their many feet in trotting down the 
throat, or to be rolled stomachward in the shape of 
ills, or to be made into broth, my history sayeth not. 
P will leave it to the discretion of him who is troubled 
with a pertinacious headache. 

Not long ago, I heard a very old woman tell, that 
when she was a girl she knew a young man who 
every morning Pott aad and swallowed a number of 
these same insects, and was by them cured of con- 
sumption. I must own I used to think the old lady 
had made a mistake in quoting the name of this 
lively specific until I read the above, and I was 
converted forthwith. 

‘For hiccups, nay, for another, though kindred 
convulsion, “expressed millipedes,” and earthworms 
applied alive,’ are commended; while for hiccups, 
‘the inside skin of a fowl’s stomach, dried and 
powdered, is infallible” The ‘expressed millipedes’ 
are to be taken internally, the worms are to be 
permitted to wriggle on the external surface; but. 
we are left to conjecture as to the proper spot on 
which to apply them. 

The ay myo millipedes’ seem to be a favourite 
medicine, for they come in again as a cure for epilepsy. 
But should any persons be so absurdly squeamish as to 
object to their use, they have a choice of specifics. 
Instead of the many-legged insects so often alluded 
to, they may take ‘mercury and broth, with earth- 
worms,’ always supposing the patient to be young. 
A decoction of ‘emmets and their hillocks’ is also 
recommended; but I find this work would scarcely do 
for an amateur in physic, on account of the vagueness 
of the directions gven, for though I could understand 
how to put earthworms into the soup, and make- 
believe they were macaroni, there is no opportunity 
for me to judge with equal certainty with regard to 


e mercury. 

Whether it is to be used after the fashion of salt, as 
a seasoning for the earthworms or no, I am — in 
the dark ; therefore, with all due deference for the 
sapience of Dr John Allen, I durst not recommend 
any m to try his hand at warming up this ‘ old 
broth.” However, there is still no need for d ir—I 
have kept back the safe prescriptions, like the largest 
sugar-plum, to the last. ‘The epileptic person may 
be carried to sea to excite nausea, and then made to 
walk three or four hours a day for a week in a furrow 
immediately after the ground is turned up by the 
plough, in a field which hath lain fallow for years.’ 
‘Some,’ he adds, ‘will be apt to say the author 
dreams; he that thinks so, let him try the experiment, 
and perhaps he will not repent it.’ 

Come, I have heard of this before. My own dear 
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old mother, when a girl, tried this mode of following 
the plough, though not as a remedy against epilepsy. 
But she always Cctioves it cured her of consumption. 
Certainly her doctor ordered this to be tried a very 
little more than half a century since. 

Another objection which presents itself with regard 
to the use of several of the ‘simples’ scattered about 
like little islands in the midst of a very ocean of 
learned technicalities is, that they are somewhat diffi- 
cult to come at. For instance, who would not wish 
to know a certain cure for hydrophobia? Well, here 
we have it at least on paper: ‘One or two spoonfuls 
of the ashes of cray-fish daily for forty days.’ Unfor- 
tunately, not always to be obtained at a moment’s 
warning ; but forewarned is forearmed, and if 
people do not lay up and label a store of the said 
ashes, theirs be the blame; I wash my hands of 
them. 

For colic, a sheep’s caul, or the bowels of any 
beast, applied hot; for two other internal disorders, 
the pa. of bees—three bees to the dose—and mice 
fried in butter! 

But what have we here? I have turned to ‘jaundice,’ 
not having felt particularly well satisfied with my 
own complexion during the last few hours, I break 
out into a cold perspiration as I read. Was ever 
such a recipe found in the pages of a grave and 
learned physician before? Well may he insert as an 
apology for introducing it at all, that it is a vulgar 
and empirical medicine pretty common amongst the 
country-people—namely, ‘the taking of nine livin 
lice every morning for five or six days;’ with ‘ whic 
medicine,’ saith Dr Allen, ‘when other things have 
failed, I have heard several have been cured!’ 

But I have a great many more curious simples at 
command, which I will present in their natural state, 
and devoid of all technicalities. Are you afflicted 
with palsy? If so, ask some charitable friend to 
‘whip the relaxed part with nettles, or put it into 

ins after the wort has been drawn off, or into the 

lly or thorax of a beast newly killed.’ By the way, 
this last recipe, it is said, was tried by one of the 
Borgias, who, having by some mishap taken the dose 
he had prepared for another individual, was enveloped 
in the reeking carcass of an ox to save himself from 
the ill effects of his own compound. 

My author does not disdain to dabble a little in the 
horrible, as witness his commending ‘moss off the 
human skull ;’ or in the superstitious, for he says ‘it 
is almost always a fatal sign when sick persons employ 
their hands as if they were catching flies, or picking 
up bits of straw or thread, or when they raise the 
hand often to the nose without cause.’ oreover, I 
am informed by him, that loss of memory is difficult 
to cure which proceeds from malignant distempers, 
poisons, or love-potions !’ 

It is a curious fact that I was myself afflicted with 
loss of memory last evening. Can it be ible that 
my friend’s butler was bri to administer a love- 

tion in that last bottle? It certainly was the last 

ttle that did the mischief. Mem.—To ask Jones 
how he was affected ? 

Of the truth of a certain proverb I have become 
quite convinced since I began to turn over these 
quaint old pages—namely, that in so far as physie is 
or was a century ago concerned, ignorance is bliss. I 
do not know of what that unpleasant mixture was 
made, of which I took two table-spoonfuls every three 
hours when I was last ill; and, moreover, I would 
rather not know. Only I do congratulate myself that 
no person could administer nine live lice every morn- 
ing for a week without my knowledge and appro- 

tion. 

Amongst all his faults, however, my author displays 
no want of candour, and is not ashamed to confess 
that he does not know quite everything ; for treatin 
of ‘fascinations and enchantments, he says: ‘ 
have learned nothing by experience in my practice of 


fascination whatever, or how many things soever may 
be reported concerning it. Nor do I believe that 
any distempers are produced by enchantments, and 
therefore there is no need to be solicitous about 
medicines for the cure of such.’ 

It is very evident from this quotation that our 
doctor had either outlived all recollection of the effect 
of black eyes, ruby lips, and the etceteras which make 
up the list of natural fascinations, or else the wretch 
was a crusty old bachelor, with a heart harder than the 
nether-millstone, and utterly past all hope of repentance. 
Hitherto, I have not been successful in meeting with 
simple remedies, of which one would like to make 
trial ; but there are less nasty specifics commended in 
my old book, though scarcely less curious than those 
I have already named. For instance, ‘a certain youth 
fell from a high place, and all his limbs were very 
much bruised, so that there seemed scarcely an 
hopes of his life. His father took honeycombs wi 
the honey, and boiled them with wine to the con- 
sistence of an ointment, which he spread upon a warm 
sheepskin, stripped off from a sheep just killed, and 
wrapped up his son in it. This was done for three 
days successively, and the lad was perfectly recovered.’ 
This Brobdignagian plaster is, after all, a thing one 
can understand; and a decoction of walnut-leaves and 
sugar, if it possesses half the virtues ascribed to it, is 
not only easy to come at, but invaluable. The juice 
of lemons and oranges—a fashionable medicine at the 
present day—is, ——- Dr Allen, ‘ never enough 
to be commended.’ But I am again horrified to dis- 
cover that the ‘gall of a sucking puppy-dog,’ an 
inward application, is gravely mR i. | as ‘the 
sovereign’st thing on earth to relieve epilepsy in a 
child.’ 

At this I really feel it necessary to take breath, 
though I have not yet quite done with the Synopsis 
Medicine. I begin to recall to mind the various 
instances of credulity which have excited my wonder, 
laughter, or perhaps disgust, and I cannot help 
acknowledging to myself that such sentiments are 
quite uncalled for. Is it astonishing that an illiterate 
person of the present ae a live sole to the 
stomach of her suffering babe, with a view to relieving 
the hooping-cough, when, in all probability, the 
recipe was originally made known to her grandmother 
or great-grandmother by a medical star of the last 
century? Or, again, if my poor neighbour chooses to 
suffer her infant to suck a live frog, while she holds 
the mottled acrobat by the hind-leg, in order that her 
darling may be cured of ‘the thrush,’ shall I not 
respect her p ypened views on the subject of medical 
science, and mildly acknowledge that she merely 
gives preference to the remedies employed by the 
profession something above a century ago? 

‘The plague’ is now spoken of as a thing belonging 
to a bygone age, and yet there is a painful interest 
excited whenever it is named. It is almost impossible 
to think of it without a shudder, and a prayer that it 
may evermore be deemed a thing of the past; but I 
cannot pass the portion of Dr Allen’s book which 
treats of it with a merely careless glance, for it is not 
every day that one can talk with an eye-witness of 
all the horrors which attended the plague; yet in 
my old book sundry doctors tell me exactly how 
they conducted themselves in those perilous times. 

In speaking of the cause of the plague, all seem to 
agree that the first and principal cause is, without 
doubt, the displeasure of God ighty most justly 

rovoked by the sins of mankind. ‘ We see,’ says our 

octor, ‘the pestilential venom to from one 
country to another, and from one city to another, 
by the means of clothes and other merchandise 
goods; but no one can account for it how it comes to 
pass that some persons shall receive the contagion, 
and others not. The best and most certain prophy- 
lactic or preservative from it m= is, to fly 
it, trusting in the Lord.’ e circumstances of 
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avoiding it by flight are contained in the following 
distich : 


To avoid the plague, the way is to be gone 
Immediately, far off, and stay there long. 


Then we are told that ‘most of the tipplers of wine 
and strong liquors died, who thought to have pre- 
served themselves by that means from the distemper.’ 
Hear this, disciples of Father Mathew, and rejoice 
thereat! Then, ‘woollen cloths are not good, 
because they retain infection; therefore, vestments 
of thin silk and satin are to be preferred in such 
tim , 


es. 

‘With relation to myself” says my friend the 
doctor, ‘many were in great admiration how I, who 
indiscriminately visited all infected houses, was 

reserved from the violence of so t a contagion. 
n the first place, I kept my passions in due order, 
so as not to give way to frights and fears, or anger or 
sadness ; if at any time I found myself melancholy or 
sad, I cheered my heart with three or four glasses of 
wine. In the mornings, between four and five, when 
I went abroad to visit my patients, I was not able to 
take anything of food or drinkables, but, having first 
offered my prayers to God, I took my first round 
fasting til six o'clock.’ I like that, old friend. Amid 
all the superstition, and even absurdity contained in 
this volume, there runs a vein of piety and of sturdy 
honest faith, which is not ashamed of saying: I 
believe in the worth of many things; but, above all, 
I believe in the power and goodness of God. The 
er was wise in his day and generation, but he 
held up his head while he spoke, and did not blush 
to own that he dared not face the pestilence until 
he had ‘ first offered up his prayers to God’ 

Above ail preventives of infection, tobacco is 
lauded ; but let not habitual smokers congratulate 
themselves on this account, for ‘it must be noted 
that smoking tobacco will not be of service to those 
who have been accustomed to it in former times.’ 
Again, it is rather discouraging to find that all ‘soap- 
boilers and vendors, all washerwomen whose business 
it was to use soap, nay, those who only wore shirts 
washed with soap, presently died of the plague.’ 

I should hardly do my duty did I not name one or 
two applications made use of as poultices. Such were 
onions, pigeons-dung, leaven of bread, and red cab- 
bage-leaves done over with rape-oil; but, above all 
things, lemons win praise for their excellent qualities ; 
and, to give the original words, our author says: ‘I 
can without vanity affirm, that in all my practice I 
have not found such good effects from any one simple 
medicine as from lemons.’ 

I close the book, more than ever satisfied to wait 
and see what nature will do for me, and comfortin 
myself with the thought that, in so deciding, 
follow the advice of my old doctor, I calmly await 
the advent of the mepedew. 

I hear my housekeeper’s foot on the stairs, and am 
ready to open the door to admit her; but sudden the 
area bell rings, and down she rushes again. 

The following dialogue, which I give verbatim, is a 
droll but veracious comment on my evening lecture. 

Enter Mary with the tray. 

Myself. The beer is late to-night, Mary. Was that 
the boy who came just now? 

Mary. No, sir, it was my cousin. 

I look stern, and Mary hastens to explain. 

‘She is a woman, sir. Her baby has the hooping- 
cough, and she has been told that if she puts a black 
beetle in a pill-box, and hangs it over the door, as the 
beetle pines away the cough will go. And she hadn’t 
a beetle, so she came here to fetch one; for she knew’ 
—here Mary tossed her head, and makes an unplea- 
sant face—‘and, goodness knows, we have plenty in 
the ae Se F. told a she was welcome to a 
score, an i ey may do her good. The nasty 
things!’ The area bell, and the cry of ‘ Beeaw!’ 


interrupted the conversation, and exit Mary to receive 
the contents of the pewter. 

Three hours ago, I should have ridiculed and 
laughed at the notion of a black beetle’s curing the 
hooping-cough; but I know better now. I even deem 
it a great thing that the child has not to swallow it 
after the fasiion of powdered bees, or, still worse, 
alive, like the nine living remedies for jaundice 
recorded by Dr Allen in his Synopsis Medicine, to 
which I now bid a civil farewell. 


THE BIRD OF DAWN. 


Tur Bird of Dawn is a house of entertainment well 
known, though not exactly under that cognomen, to 
Londoners, both old and young. In days of yore, when 
the Edinburgh mail took something like a fortnight 
to traverse the distance between Thames and Tweed— 
standing meanwhile a good chance of a rencontre with 
Dick Turpin on the road—while yet packhorses were 
an institution, and the broad-wheeled wagon an 
innovation: in those days, the Bird of Dawn was a 
wayside inn, standing a couple of miles or more out 
of town. Then, if local traditions are to be relied 
on, the redoubtable Dick himself ‘encouraged the 
house,’ as the phrase goes, and might be seen, at 
uncertain intervals, hob-a-nobbing with the landlord 
within—when the coast was clear of the ‘runners’—and 
booted, spurred, armed, and mounted, about sundown, 
taking his stirrup-cup at the door, ere he dashed off at. 
a hand-gallop up the Highgate road on a little pro- 
fessional diversion. Now, all that is very materially 
changed: the wayside inn, no longer miles out of 
town, but standing on the boundary-line which separ- 
ates Merry Islington from the wide outer suburb of 
northern London, has doffed its dress of rural dom- 
esticity—has cast away in scorn its gabled front and 
heavy-thatched roof—has struck its swinging sign, 
which was wont to blister in the sun, an creak to 
the wintry wind, and lifts up a modern face of brown 
bricks and stucco, and opens the portals of an undeni- 
able gin-palace in as crowded a thoroughfare as ever 
publican could desire to see. 

If we were to chronicle the history of a day in 
those old times, we should have very little to set 
down, and even that little would consist more of 
farming matters and affairs of the dairy than anythin 
else ; for the landlord of that era farmed the lan 
around, which is now thick with shops and terraces, 
and semi-detached villas; while his wife took c 
of the tap, and drew the wagoner or the drover his 
cup of twopenny as he sat on the bench at the door, 
or carried the brown earthenware pitchers to the 
evening customers as they ar gay at long-bowls on 
the green in front, or wrangled in the skittle-ground 
at the rear. We shall not try our hand at any such 
picture, but instead of that, will endeavour to jot 
down some characteristics of the site in which the 
bold Bird yet maintains his perch, as they are patent 
to all observers at the present moment. 

Supposing dawn to commence soon after seven 
o’clock, the old Bird will be found to have opened his 
welcoming wings by that time—for now the — 
omnibuses come straggling to the station in front o' 
the house, in preparation for their first start town- 
wards, which commences at eight precisely. These 
morning ’buses, true as the clock to time, have the 
honour of daily inaugurating the commercial activities 
of the great city: they carry to town, in consecutive 

oes, that vast army of clerks who fill the banks 
and merchants’ counting-houses, and they are as 
enough to deviate from the strict route in this their 
first journey in order to pick up their daily customers. 
Some of them are of the average size, but others are 
monster saloon-like vans drawn by three horses ; all, 
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however, are crammed within and piled up without 
with the scribbling and calculating machines of busi- 
ness, whom they punctually discharge beneath the 
shadow of the Bank at the very nick of time. Mean- 
while, pending the loading and starting of the "buses, 
the newsboys have made their appearance on the 
ground with the penny morning papers, and are exer- 
cising their young throats with the cry of ‘ Telegraph!’ 
* Standard !’ ‘ Star—Morning Star!’ ‘Great news from 
China!’ ‘Fire in the city!’ ‘Horrid and barbarous 
murder!’ &c. &c. Not content with hallooing, they 
climb the wheels to the roof, pop their heads in at the 
door, and thrusting the damp documents in the faces 
of the passengers, contrive to push off a round number 
of them by the time the loading is completed and 
the cargoes roll away. 

This kind of migration, once commenced, lasts 
almost without intermission for a couple of hours, and it 
is not of much use for any one but a regular customer 
to think of getting to town by the morning ’bus; 
the eight o’clock loads are succeeded by the quarter- 

ast eight ditto; and so on, till the gentlemen-clerks 
ie at ten or half-past are all shipped off, when there 
is a little lull in the traffic, and the general public 
have a chance of riding if they choose. Simultaneously 
with the crowd of "buses, there start also from the 
same spot a succession of railway trains, which run 
beneath the omnibus station underground, under- 
mining the very perch of the Bird of Dawn, and 
scurrying onward to the city by a circuitous route, 
through Hackney and Bow, of seven or eight miles. 
The railway trains start every quarter of an hour in 
both directions; west as far as Windsor, and east 
as far as Southend and the sea-side: thus, every seven 
minutes or so, the smoking, crashing hubbub lumbers 
along, shaking the soil beneath your feet; and in 
addition, some four or five times a day, comes an 
irregular luggage-train, a quarter of a mile long, from 
the Docks, that seems to galvanise you in your chair 
as you sit at meals. 

t happens to be fine about eleven o’clock, and the 
ladies in gay groups are standing at the station, 
waiting for the western "buses, in which they will be 
off shopping. Half of them would get into the wron 
machines were it not for the polite interference o 
the functionary in waiting, who packs them correctly, 
with one single gentleman in the middle, whose face 
alone is visible, and whose whiskers and black bushy 
beard have a rather anomalous appearance, he being 
up to his neck in crinoline. As fast as one "bus 
rolls off, another rolls on ; while crowds are hastening 
down to town, other crowds are eager to get away to 
Highgate or Hornsey. Cries of ‘Bank, Bank !’ ‘ Post- 
office!’ ‘Charing Cross!’ ‘ London Bridge!’ ‘ West- 
minster!’ are mingled with cries of ‘ Holloway !’ 
‘ Highgate!’ ‘ Hanley Arms!’ ‘Seven Sisters Road !’ 
There is hardly a pause for a minute all the morning ; 
and now the Penny Branch ’Bus, which takes the 
ladies and their children into Highbury, and drops 
them at their own doors, makes. its appearance 
opposite, bringing a cargo of fresh applicants for 
passages to the city. 

In the midst of all this bustle, that neat little 
miniature temple over the way is doing a trade 
in electric telegraphing to all parts of the kingdom. 
You have but to drop a shilling there, and you may 
talk to your friend fifty or sixty miles off; and fora 
shilling or two more, may send intelligence to the 
Land’s End or John O’Groat’s House. We have 
tried it, and found it wonderfully active and exact in 
its operations, and people are trying it even now. 
There goes the messenger with a dispatch, in answer 
to inquiries made but half an hour ago, directed to 
Old os at the villa yonder, who will go on 
’*Change presently with the knowledge of certain 
price-currents at Liverpool, which will govern his 
transactions—and he will have time to make his 
calculations for business while driving down. 


‘Whizz! puff! bump! bang!’ there comes another 
train, sending its white steam-clouds into the old Bird's 
throat—and now there pours out from the lobby of 
the station a procession of passengers some two 
hundred strong, who climb the waiting "buses, pack 
themselves inside, or dart off and away right and left, 
while more are struggling inwards to take their places 
below. ‘Star! ‘Standard! ‘Times! ‘Walnuts, tena 
penny!’ ‘Post-office!’ ‘London Bridge!’ ‘Gold watch 
and chain for fo nce!’ ‘This way, ma’am, for Black- 
wall!’ ‘Ripe mellow pears!’ ‘Full inside!’ ‘Moveon 
there!’ ‘Dash your buttons, who are you? ‘Shut up, 
spooney!’ ‘Benk, Benk!’ ‘Ch’ring Cross!’ ‘All right, 
drive on there!’ Such are the vocative explosions, 
all firing off together, that enliven the scene as the 
afternoon wears on—accompanied by the rattle of 
wheels, the grappling of iron-shod hoofs, the hissing 
of waste steam, and the shrieking whistle of invisible 
engines, as they pull up at the underground platform. 

A little to the left, on the opposite side of the way, 
there is drawn up a goodly array of cabs, forming a long 
cavalcade, all motionless, and parallel with the dead- 
wall that flanks the villa-gardens. The close rank of 
vehicles wedged against the kerb-stone-makes a snug 
sort of arcade of the narrow pathway ‘on that side, 
which being shaded by the foliage of overhanging trees, 
has an agreeable, sombre, and semi-rural look about 
it. Here, while the sun shines gaily, and cabs are 
at a discount, the cabbies hold their conversaziones, 
sitting on the steps of their open vehicles, and dis- 
cussing current topics with commendable B setae F 
Missives from the Bird of Dawn, in the shape o 
pewter-pots, or the more diminutive noggin, of the 
same household metal, find their way into this um- 
brageous retreat, and serve to enliven the theme 
y= ~~ —_—. of the cabs, too far in the dar wd 
to ho or a § y engagement, are temporari 
y fone b their Aan = left in charge of the 
waterman, who thinks it no crime in such a case to 
take up a position inside, and compensate himself by 
forty winks, if he can get them, for last night’s watch- 
ing. On others you will see the jarvey fast fixed in 
his box, J'elegraph in hand, and laboriously spelling 
out the spicy leaders on the Italian question. He 
wants to know what is to be the upshot of that 
Sulphurino business, as he calls it, and can’t make it 
out, he declares, ‘not no-how.’ Meanwhile, cabby’s 
horse takes it easy, for though his feet are in the mud 
of the gutter, which isn’t comfortable, his nose is in 
the nose-bag, which is, and he mumbles away at the 

rovender in contented mood—now and then tossing 
bis head aloft to shift up the few grains from the 
bottom, and flapping his tail from side to side to get 
rid of the plaguing flies. At the end of the rank 
stands a board on a pole, containing the rate of fares 
to all parts of London in, what were intended to be, 
and once were, legible characters. But cabby never 
took kindly to that board; from some peculiarity in 
his temperament, he re, it as decidedly out of 
place, like a death’s-head at a feast, or an undertaker 
at a wedding—and he scouts it accordingly, and 
treats it discourteously. You must have rare powers 
of vision if you can read a single line or figure on it 
now, through the stains of squirted tobacco-juice, the 

iets of mud, and the scratchings, daubings, and 
Tationiations it has undergone. 

But, lo! there is a sudden movement in the rank ; 
the rearward nose-bags are slowly stealing onward 
towards the top, like the quicksilver in a barometer, 
and from the same cause—a change in the weather. 
That black cloud that lately obscured the sun has 
begun distilling moisture ; and that neat Hansom, which 
headed the cavalcade, has darted away ; and now the 
big, broad drops come spattering down, dotting the 

avement; and see, from the portals of the wakeful 
Bird, the jehus are darting forth each to his charge, 
and the next moment are pulling away at the nose- 
bags, and storing them under their seats, as they 
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mount, whip in hand, and with eager faces peering up 
and down the road, signal the passing pedestrians. 
Wake up, old waterman! bear a hand with your tubs, 
and wet the dry mouths of the thirsty hacks, ere the 
whip descends on their flanks, and they are off with a 
fare. The shower is soon over; but fortunately for 
the cabbies, it has lasted long enough to clear the 
stand, and give the old waterman time to remove the 
pots, to arrange and replenish his tubs, and to sweep 
the place clear of litter, and make it look a little 
Tes ble. 

‘owards evening, there is a rush of omnibuses of 
various calibre arriving in quick succession, and in 
numbers still increasing. They are for the most part 
monopolised by the gentlemen, being nothing less 
than the return cargoes of clerks and calculators who 
set forth in such a body in the morning; and now 
many a town-visitor who went down, expecting to 
return by ’bus, finds himself compelled to cab it or 
foot it on his return, from want of room. An hour 
later, and a new class of passengers crowd the roofs, 
which, if it be a summer evening, will have to carry 
almost double freight. These are mostly artisans set 
free for the day, and bound for Highbury Barn, 
Hornsey Wood House, or some other outlying focus 
of amusement, where they will spend the evening in 
dance and frolic, and return by the same conveyance 
late at night. Not a few of them are anglers; some 
are amateur artists and sketchers; while others, again, 
are mere lovers of the country-side, to which they turn 
by instinct, as fortune sends them an opportunity. In 
the height of summer, whole families will sally out at 
eventide into the lanes and fields, and you shall see 
the furthest suburbs alive and swarming with the 
pale-faced denizens of the crowded city. 

Again, at evening, the newsboys, whose name is 
legion, are clamorous and active with the evening 
papers; and, in addition to these, it being Friday, 
there are our three parish weeklies, which sell at a 
halfpenny, and which, being diffuse on municipal 
affairs, as well as wonderfully strong on polemics and 
theology, manage to maintain a respectable circula- 
tion. eir distributing agents are the minutest class 
of business-men that one sees in the whole range of 
the metropolis, and apparently the least encumbered 
with wealth. ‘ T'imes,’ * Gazette, a halfpenny,’ ‘ News, 
a halfpenny,’ are cries proceeding from imps of five or 
Bix years of age—little outcasts, often wanting in shoes, 
stockings, and shirts, who, if they can beg a penny 
for capital, may invest it in journalism, and turn it 
into Tore halipenes by dint of scrambling, pushing, 
and bawling at the omnibus stations, and on the steps 
of the vehicles. They cannot afford to take ‘ No’ for 
an answer, and won't take it, but hang on at the foot- 
board, persevering in their cry till you purchase peace 
for a halfpenny, and get the paper into the bargain. 
By the way, it turns out a very decent paper after 
all, with a summary of news, a fair leading article, 
some small scraps of literature, and not a word or a 
sentiment throughout which the most scrupulous 
_- would hesitate to read aloud at the family 


The above is the sort of spectacle upon which the 
Bird of Dawn looks out in the year of grace 1859— 
rather different from what it was when he first 
fluttered his wing and crowed aloud over the thatched 
roof of his original domicile. We need not continue 
the sketch ; for though the clamour and the din, the 
*buses and the trains, keep up the game till far into 
the night, there would not be much of novelty to set 
down. About the time that the clocks in the neigh- 
bourhood toll out the hour of twelve, the busy, noisy 

t has subsided into something like solitude and 
silence. Occasionally, you may hear the snort of 
some locomotive letting off its steam, or perhaps 


the thundering advance of the goods-train, as it booms 
along in the distance; but the Bird of Dawn has 
closed his wings, and retired to roost. 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 


Beneata a dark November sky, 

With the cold rain falling drearily, 

And the bleak wind moaning and shrieking by, 
The seed o'er the land is cast; 

And in grave-like furrows the grain doth lie, 
Till the weary months are past. 


In curling mist, and frosty air, 

And weeping skies, it lieth there ; 

Or buried in the snow, or bare 
To every wind that blows ; 

And Night’s deep darkness, like despair, 
Hangs o'er it while it grows. 


It grows in spite of cloud and blast, 

And sullen rain descending fast, 

And snow-wreaths thickly o’er it cast, 
And thunderous, darkening skies ; 

The very tempests roaring past 
Strengthen it as it lies. 


Anon a kindlier season shines, 
And warmth and light, the spring’s soft signs, 
With many a beauteous blossom twines 
The breast of icy Earth— 
And the grain, in delicate emerald lines, 
Springs up, a faéry birth. 


Then sunny months, in swift career, 

Bring up the lusty ripened ear ; 

And the golden harvest-time draws near, 
And the reaper whets his scythe ; 

Till, on a day, the rich sheaves rear 
Their shapes on the landscape blithe. 


Sown in the cold, dark, desolate days ; 
Reaped in the sunshine’s mellow blaze : 
Thus in the dim and wondrous ways 
Of Fate are the deeds of men: 
Sorrow and trial, defeats and delays, 
Like storms that soften the grain, 


Must test the heart’s aspiring claim ; 

But every just and noble aim 

Shall pass the ordeal clear of blame, 
And in the appointed bour 

Bring forth its fruit of wealth or fame, 
Of knowledge, wisdom, power. 


Sow, though in days of gloom, the seeds 
Of manful toil and generous deeds, 
Of stern self-sacrifice, that heeds 
Little the world’s behest ; 
Cast out the lying thought that pleads 
* Enough, now take thy rest.’ 


In the winds of Scorn, the storms of Hate, 
In the darkness of hope deferred full late, 
Through days when the world shews desolate, 
Must sleep the good deeds thou hast done ; 
Faithfully labour, patiently wait, 
Thy work sha!l see the sun. 


That which was sown in the wintry air, 
Shall blossom and ripen when skies are fair. 
Though thine should be many an anxious care 
Ere the harvest is gathered in— 
Be stout to toil, and steady to bear — 
The heart that is true shall win. 
E. C. B. 
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